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CLEMENT OF ROME. 


Of this venerable apostolical man very little is known, except 
that he was a companion and fellow-laborer with Paul, and re- 
ceived testimony from the pen of inspiration, that his ‘name 
was in the book of life.’ Phil. 4:3. In what country he was 
born, or of whom, it is impossible now to determine. He is 
generally represented as the third bishop of Rome ;* although 
the accounts respecting the succession of these early bishops are 
so confused and contradictory, that even this point cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. ‘l'hat he was advanced to the goy- 
ernment of the Roman church, and retained this office several 
years, is certain. His reputation in the primitive church was 
deservedly high, being scarcely inferior to that of the Apostles. 
He died, according to Eusebius, in the third year of the empe- 
ror ‘Trajan, but whether in the ordinary course of providence, or 
by the hand of violence, it does not appear. 

While Clement had charge of the church at Rome, a division 
arose in the church at Corinth, and some of its aged presbyters 
were unjustly deposed.t In the progress of difficulties, the 

* Trenveus says, ““ When the blessed Apostles had founded and established the 
church at Rome, they delivered the office of the bishoprick in it to Linus,” of whom 
Paul makes mention in his second Epistle to Timothy, Chap. iv. 21. “'T'o him succeed- 
ed Anencletus ; after whem, in the third place, Clement obtained that bishoprick, who 
had seen the blessed Apostles, and conversed with them ; who had the preaching of 
the Apostles stil] sounding in his ears, and their traditions before his eyes.” Contra 
Heres, Lib. 3. C.3. In the same account, Eusebius and Jerome substantially agree. 
Hist. Ece. Lib. 3.€. 13. Viri Mlus. Cap. 15. 

+ These ejected Presbyters had probably been chosen, at a time when ‘not many 
wise or learned were called ;’ and they might have been deficient in those ornamental 
alifications which the polished and wealthy part of their hearers began to require. 


length of time and love of novelty might diminish the respect which had once been 
felt for these venerable men, and inspire a restless desire of change. 
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brethren of this latter church sent to Rome for advice. Accord- 
ingly Clement, in the name of the church over which he pre- 
sided, addressed to them a long letter of instruction and counsel, 

He begins by apologizing for some delay which had occurred 
in attending to their request. He commends the past spiritual 
attainments of the Corinthians, and the measure of their grace 
and faith. But as worldly honor and prosperity increased, that 
Scripture was fulfilled in them, which saith, ‘ Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.’ Envyings, discord, and tumults were excited, 
and for a time prevailed. ‘The excellent author of the Epistle 
proceeds to speak of the disgrace and misery of these things, 
and urges the importance of repentance, humiliation, and a re- 
turn to the paths of duty and of peace. He urges, also, the im- 
portance of order in the church of God, of a patient waiting for 
Christ, and of diligence in every good word and work. In re- 
gard to the particular cause of division in the church at Corinth, 
he speaks as follows: 

“ We cannot think that those may justly be thrown out of their ministry, 
who were either appointed by the Apostles, or afterwards chosen by other 
eminent men with the consent of the whole church,* and who have with all 
lowliness and innocency ministered to the flock of Christ in peace, and were 
for a long time commended by all. For it would be no small sin in us to cast 
off those from their ministry,t who holily and without blame fulfil the duties 
of it. Do ye, therefore, who laid the first foundation of this sedition, submit 


— unto your priests, and be instructed unto repentance, bending the 
nees of your hearts.” Chap. 44, 57. 


He goes on to speak of the exalted privileges and hopes of 
believers ; of their unspeakable obligations to Christ; of the 
duty of praying one for another, especially for those who have 
fallen into sin; and concludes by saying, 


“ Now, may the all-seeing God, the Father of spirits and the Lord of all 
flesh, who hath chosen our Lord Jesus Christ, and us by him to be his pecu- 
liar people, grant to every soul of man that calleth upon his glorious and holy 
name, faith, fear, peace, long-suffering, patience, temperance, holiness and 
sobriety, unto all well pleasing in his sight, through our High Priest and 
Protector, Jesus Christ, by whom be glory, and majesty, and power, and hon- 
or unto him, now and forever more. Amen.” 


Respecting the date of this Epistle, the most diligent inquirers 
have not been agreed, some fixing it as early as A. D. 70, and 
others as late as 96. It was certainly written before the close 
of the first century, and before the death of the Apostle John. 


* In primitive times, the consent of the church was necessary for the appointment of 
church officers. 

t Literally “from their bishoprick,” showing that bishop and presbyter were at this 
time regarded as holding the same office. In a previous chapter, Clement speaks of 
oe deacons, as the only officers which the Apostles appointed in the churches. 

p. 42. 
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So highly was it esteemed in the primitive church, that Euse- 
bius informs us it was wont to be read in the public assemblies 
of Christians,“ and was sometimes placed in the same volume 
with the books of the New ‘Testament. 

For many years after the revival of letters, the Epistle of 
Clement was supposed to be lost. The circumstances of its 
discovery and publication were as follows: When Cyril, Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, removed from thence to Constantinople, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, he brought 
with him many valuable books to the latter place. Among 
these was a very ancient manuscript of the Septuagint, and of 
the New Testament in Greek, commonly called the Alexan- 
drian Manuscript, written about four hundred years after Christ. 
This he sent as a present to Charles first of England, who 
committed it to the care of Mr. Patrick Young, at that time 
keeper of the king’s library. At the end of this manuscript, 
Mr. Young discovered the Epistle of Clement, and was com 
manded to publish it for the benefit of the world. This he did, 
with a Latin translation and notes, at Oxford, A. D. 1633. 

The Epistle here spoken of is the only undoubted writing of 
Clement which is now extant. Several other works have been 
attributed to him, as a Second Epistle to the Corinthians; an 
Epistle to James, the Lord’s brother ; books of Homilies, and of 
Recognitions ; and the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons; 
—but their claims to be regarded as his are more than doubt- 
ful. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement is chiefly hortative, and of 
a practical nature. Still, his exhortations are based on certain 
fundamental ¢raths, to which he frequently, though incidental- 
ly, refers. ‘Tio those who have not access to the Epistle itself, 
it may be interesting to learn what some of these truths are.— 
[t appears that Clement believed and taught, 

1. The inspiration of the Scriptures. In quoting the Scrip- 
tures, he customarily speaks of them as the words of the Holy 
Spirit. See Chapters 13, 16, and 22. “Look,” says he, “into 
the holy Scriptures, which are the true words of the Holy 
Ghost.”+ Chap. 45. 

2. The sovereignty of God. “By the word of his power 
he made all things, and by the same word he is able, whenever 
he will, to destroy them. ‘ Who shall say unto him, what doest 

* “We know that this Epistle has been formerly, and still-is, publicly read in many 
churches.” Hist. Ecc. Lib. 3. Cap. 16. Jerome also testifies the same.” “Clement 


wrote a very useful Epistle, in the name of the church at Rome, to the church at Co- 
rinth, which in some places is read publicly.” Viri Illus. Cap. 15. 


t Without doubt, he regarded the Scriptures as the word of God; and he must, 
therefore, have believed that the Holy Ghost is God. 
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thou? or who shall resist the power of his strength? Wigd, 
xii. 12. When, and as he pleaseth, he will do all things, and 
nothing shall pass away of all that has been determined by 
him.” Chap. 27. In spéaking of believers, he usually calls 
them the elect, the chosen of God, &c. See Chapters 1, 50, 
58. 

3. The proper Divinity of Christ. “ Being content with 
the portion God had dispensed to you, and hearkening dili- 
gently to his word, ye were enlarged in your bowels, having his 
sufferings (ITo6yare Osov) always before your eyes.” Chap. 2, 

4. The atonement of Christ. “ Let us look stedfastly to the 
blood of Christ, and see how precious his blood is in the sight of 
God; which, being shed for our salvation, has obtained the 
grace of repentance for all the world.”*—‘ Showing that, by the 
blood of the Lord, there should be redemption to all that believe 
and hope in God.”—“ For the love that he bore towards us, our 
Lord Jesus Christ gave his own blood for us by the will of 
God ; his flesh for our flesh, his soul for our souls.” Chapters 
7, 12, 49. 

5. Native depravity. Clement quotes, with approbation, 
from the Septuagint translation of the book of Job, “ No man is 
free from pollution, no not though he should live but one day;” 
(Job 14:4.) and from the fifty-first Psalm, “Behold I was shap- 
en in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

6. Unconditional submission. “ Let us obey his excellent 
and glorious will, and imploring his mercy and goodness, let 
us fall down upon our faces before him, and cast ourselves up- 
on his mercy ; laying aside all vanity, and contention, and 
envy, which leads unto death.” Chap. 9. 

7. Justification by faith. “We are not justified by our- 
selves, neither by our own wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or 
the works which we have done in the holiness of our hearts; 
but by that faith by which God Almighty has justified all men 
from the beginning.” Chap. 32. 

8. The resurrection of the dead. “'The Lord does contin- 
ually show us that there shall be a future resurrection, of which 
he has made our Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits. Day and 
night manifest a resurrection to us. ‘The night lies down, and 
the day arises.— Every one sees how the seed is sown. The 
sower goes forth, and casts it upon the earth, and the seed in 
time dissolves ; and from the dissolution, the great power of the 
Lord raises it again, and of one seed many arise, and bring 
forth fruit.” 


* The idea is, that repentance is available only through the blood of Christ, 
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My readers must excuse me, if I love to linger over this beau- 
tiful Epistle—the most instructive and best authenticated relic 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. With another paragraph, however, 
as a connected specimen of the manner of the author, I will 
bring this paper to a close. 





“ Let us consider, beloved, how near the Spirit of the Lord is to us, and 
how that none of our thoughts or reasonings, which we frame within our- 
selves, are hid from him. It is therefore just that we should not forsake our 
rank, by doing contrary to his will. Let us choose to offend a few foolish 
and inconsiderate men, lifted up and glorying in their own pride, rather than 
God. Let us reverence our Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood was given for 
us; let us honor those who are set over us; let us respect the aged that are 
among us ; and let us instruct the younger men in the discipline and fear of 
the Lord. Our wives let us direct to do that which is good. Let them show 
forth a lovely habit of purity in all their conversation, with a sincere affection 
of meekness. Let the government of their tongues be made manifest by 
their silence ; let their charity be without respect of persons, alike towards 
all such as religiously fear God. Let their children be bred up in the in- 
struction of Christ ; and especially let them learn how great a power humil- 
ity has with God, how much a pure and holy charity avails with him, how 
excellent and great his fear is, and how it will save all such as turn to him 
with holiness in a pure mind. For he is the searcher of the thoughts and 
counsels of the heart, whose breath is in us, and when he pleases he can take 
it from us.” Chap. 21. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG MINISTERS. 
LETTER IIl. 


BELOVED BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 

In the two Letters whicly I have addressed to you, I have 
attempted to show particularly what is implied in the Protestant 
principle, that the Bible is our only and sufficient guide. 
The last point I endeavored to illusirate was, that this Protes- 
tant principle requires us to conform to the Holy Scriptures in 
regard both to the matter and the manner of teaching. It 
may perhaps be thought that I have said as much on this point, 
as its importance demands. But my impression is different ; 
though I am ready to acknowledge that I am liable, in this case 
as in every other, to partial and mistaken views. It has for 
years been a subject of inquiry with me, whether my own mode 
of preaching, and that which is common among evangelical 
ministers, is sufficiently scriptural ; whether, as to matter or 
manner, it is conformed, as much as it should be, to that inspir- 
ed book which we profess to receive as our perfect and infallible 

*16 
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rule ; whether we have not adopted a manner of thinking and 
of preaching, which more or less sets aside the inspired volume; 

and whether in this way we do not evidently dishonor the be- 
nevolent Author of revelation, deprive our hearers of the sincere 
milk of the word, and spend time and labor upon that which 
profiteth not. ‘lhe result of my inquiries is a serious apprehen- 
sion, that the literature of modern times, the endless variety of 
books which have been written on moral and religious subjects 
and which contain a greater or less mixture of error with truth, 
the numberless controversies which prevail among Christians, 
and a want of a more diligent study of the Scriptures and ofa 
larger measure of piety and faithfulness, have insensibly pro- 
duced a hurtful effect upon us, and that we are in danger of 
having our minds “corrupted from the simp icity that is in 
Christ.” This apprehension has. re spected my own case as 
really as that of any of my brethren in the ministry. Now if 
there is the least danger on this subject, it is important that we 

should be aware of it. A small mistake among those who are 
set for the defence of the Gospel, may be the occasion of great 
mischief to the church of Christ. Inquiry then is manifestly 
proper. And if on careful inquiry it shall appear that among 
Gospel ministers at the present day there is no departure from 
the inspired rule, and that the interests of truth and godliness 
are all in a state of perfect security ; the comfort of such a con- 
clusion wil be an ample recompense for the time spent in the 
examination. 

I cannot allow that the remarkable success of the Gospel, as 
preached by its ministers of late, is any reason why we should 
suppress our fears, and abstain from such an inquiry as I pro- 
pose. Any one who has been a careful observer of human na- 
ture, and whois at all acquainted with the history of the church, 
knows full well that a time of prosperity is a time of special 
danger. ‘The same rain and sunshine which produce a plenti- 
ful harvest of wheat, may contribute also to an uncommon 
growth of tares. What season of unusual prosperity has the 
church ever enjoyed, which has not, through the corruption of 
man’s heart, proved a season of extraordinary danger, and an 
occasion of various and lamentable evils? In proportion then 
as God has been pleased in his great mercy to pour out his 
Spirit and revive his work, and to give enlargement to his peo- 
ple ; just in that proportion have we cause to be awake, and to 
guard in earnest against the designs of our great enemy, who is 
always plotting against the church, and is never better pleased 
than when he sees us lulled to sleep by our prosperity. If any 
man shall look abroad upon the wonderful work of God which 
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has recently been accomplished by means of the word preached, 
and shall hence be led to say, there is no longer any danger 
tothe church, and fears and jealousies as to any evils to 
which we are exposed are all out of place ; that man has yet 
to learn a most important lesson ; and the sooner he applies for 
instruction to the word and providence of God the better. The 
inspired writers teach us to rejoice with trembling, to be vigilant, 
and to exercise a godly jealousy. If we fail of this, the safety 
of the church is endangered. 

Allow me then to proceed with my design, and to remark, 
first, on the subject of man’s moral obligation ;—a subject 
very plain and simple in itself, but easily perplexed and obscur 
ed. My general inquiry is, whether this subject is not often 
treated in a manner which ill accords with our infallible stand 
ard. 

In order to prevent mistakes and to prepare the way for what 
I wish to say, it may be proper for me freely to e xpress to you 
the conclusions which I have adopted on this subj yject, and the 
manner in which I have been led to adopt them. 

What then, I ask myse If, is the doctrine of moral obliga- 
tion? Expressed in the simplest, easiest manner, it is this: 
We are in duty bound to obey the divine commands. In 
other words, we ought in all respects to conform to the moral 
law.. Or thus: it is just and right that we should be what 
God requires us to be, and do what he requires us to do; 
and we are altogether inexcusable and deserving of pun- 
ishment, if in any respect we fail of this. 

I next inquire, what proof is there of this high obligation ? 
And the only answer I can give is this: It is, like many other 
things, so evident and certain that, prope rly speaking, it does 
not need proof, and hardly admits of it. 'T here is nothing g more 
evident. What argument can a man produce to prove that 
cutting or burning his flesh is painful; that honey is sweet ; 
and that the rainbow exhibits a variety of beautiful colors? In 
any such case, nothing is necessary, but that the senses should 
be in a right state, and that the objects should be presented in 
such a manner as is suited to produce the sensation. It is 
equally so in regard to what we call moral obligation. Let a 
man’s mental faculties be in a right state; let his heart be pure 
from sin, the eyes of his understanding open, his conscience 
awake, unbiassed, and active, and all his affections holy; and 
let him, in this state of mind, look up, and see the glorious ‘char- 
acter of God, as exhibited in the works of creation, providence, 
and redemption. ‘Then let him hear God announce the first 
and great command ; “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
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all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.” Would that man need any argument 
to prove his obligation to love such a Being? Do the angels 
need to have it proved to them, that they ought to love the 
God of heaven? And when a sinner is renewed, and has a 
clear spiritual discernment and purity of heart, does he need to 
have it proved, that he is under obligation to love and obey 
God ? 

These remarks disclose an important principle, namely ;. that 
the feeling of obligation is founded in the very constitution 
of the human mind ; that it is an ultimate fact in our moral 
nature. And this is only saying, that God has made us moral 
and accountable creatures; that he has so formed us, that we 
are the proper subjects of law, and have an inward conscious- 
ness that obedience is our duty, and that disobedience is totally 
wrong and worthy of punishment. Were it not for this consti- 
tution of our mind, no argument could ever convince us that 
we are under any obligation to love God ; no increase of know- 
ledge, no improvement of our faculties, no persuasion, could 
ever give usa feeling of such obligation. We should be totally 
incapable of any thing like this, without a new creation. 

As to the reality and extent of our moral obligation, and the 
vast importance of acknowledging and feeling it, I scarcely 
have words to express myself so strongly as I wish. That we 
are moral and accountable beings is, in my view, just as certain 
as our existence. And our — interests require, that we 


should have a deep impression of it. Our moral agency and 
moral obligation is not only certain, hoe perfect. Of course, it 
does not depend at all upon our character. Our being holy 


does not originate our obligation; nor does our being sinful de- 
stroy or orgie it. We are equally under law, and equally 
bound to obey it, whether our character is good or bad. Of 
this I shall offer no proof, as every man must be fully convine- 
ed of it, who will take the subject into sober consideration. The 
fact evidently is, that the propriety of our being placed under 
law, and our obligation to obey it, de ‘pends upon those intellee- 
tual and moral faculties with which our Creator has indued us, 
and which we always continue to possess, whatever may be 
our character, or our external circumstances. 'Those who are 
to the last degree depraved, have still all that constitutes moral 
agency, and will have it forever. It is indestructible. We can 
no more be rid of it, than of our existence. So the thing stands 
in the Scriptures. Tio whom/did God give the law at Sinai? 
Of whom did he require obedience? Of pe rfectly holy beings? 
No; but of those who were sinful ; for the most part, of those 
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who were entirely sinful,—sinful without any mixture of holi- 
ness. And did Moses, who spoke in the name of God, ever in- 
timate that there was to be any abatement or letting down of 
the high demands of the law on account of the sinfulness of 
man? Did the prophets, or Christ, or the Apostles ever inti- 
mate such a thing? The fact is, no messenger of God, either 
under the former or the latter dispensation, ever gave a single 
divine command to any persons who were without sin. There 
was no opportunity for this. All whom the prophets, and 
Christ, and the Apostles addressed, were sinners ; most of them 
entirely so. And yet they required them to love God with all 
the heart, and to be perfectly and unceasingly holy. Now did 
those messengers of God require what was just and right? It 
was just and right, then, that men should comply with their 
requisitions. In other words, they were under perfect obligation 
to love God and obey his commands. Thus, the very fact that 
moral precepts have been given to men, implies, that those who 
are in a state of sin are complete moral agents, and in duty 
bound perfectly to obey. 

This is always made evident by that influence of the Spirit 
which frees the minds of sinners from darkness and delusion, 
and causes them to know divine truth. ‘They who are taught 
of the Spirit, are convinced of sin. They are sensible that they 
are and always have been under perfect obligation to love and 
obey God, and that they have no excuse for transgression. 
They acknowledge from the heart that the law is good, and 
that they ought to have kept it constantly and perfectly ; that 
in disobeying the law, they have acted a most unreasonable and 
wicked part, and that they really deserve the punishment, 
dreadful as it is, which the law denounces against those who 
transgress. All this sinners feel and acknowledge, when they 
are thoroughly convinced of sin, and judge of things according 
to truth. One who is only in part couvinced of sin, feels and 
acknowledges this in part. His conscience is disturbed, but not 
fully awakened ; uneasy, but not faithful. He still endeavors 
to justify himself. He is so blinded by his selfish feelings, that 
he regards the very depravity which renders him ill-deserving 
in the sight of God, as an alleviation of his guilt. His refuges 
of lies are many. But that thorough conviction of sin, which 
the Holy Spirit produces through the truth, sweeps away all 
these refuges, and brings him, ashamed and trembling, to smite 
upon his breast, and say,—I am very guilty ; eternal death 
is my due; God be merciful to me a sinner. Those who 
are thoughtless and quiet in sin have many false conceptions 
and reasonings in their minds, which can never be removed, 
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except by that Holy Spirit which Christ promised to convince 
the world of sin. On our part, if we would do that which jg 
best adapted to convince men of sin, we must clearly explain to 
them the commands of the law and the Gospel, and must urge 
them to immediate and constant obedience, as their reasonable 
service, and that which God absolutely requires. We must en- 
deavor to persuade them to this by the high sanctions of the 
law, and by all the motives suggested by the word of God, 
And we must make it as evident to them as possible, that the 
delay of obedience is continued rebellion. If they excuse them- 
selves because they are depraved, and say, you require too 
much ; tell them that you only convey God’s message to them; 
that you require only what he requires; that their complaints 
are not against you, but against him; and that their contro- 
versy is with their Maker. Show them the absurdity and pre- 
sumption of supposing, that God will or justly can abate any 
thing of his demands upon them, because they are sinners; 
this being the true and only reason why he disapproves and 
condemns them. Never leave them to think that the long con- 
tinuance and high degree of their sinfulness, or its early date, 
can have any other effect than to increase their guilt, and ren- 
der them the more inexcusable. Address the commands of 
God to them with great seriousness. Show them that you con- 
sider these commands to be perfectly just ; that you are in earn- 
est when you inculcate obedience; that you regard them as 
under the highest conceivable obligation incessantly to obey the 
divine law in all its length and breadth, and as meriting the 
awful displeasure of God for failing to do this. In a word, show 
them that you heartily join with God, and approve of his high 
and spiritual commands as addressed to sinners, and of the 
sentence of condemnation which he pronounces against every 
one whe disobeys, whatever his circumstances may be. 

As to the proper manner of exhibiting and inculcating moral 
obligation, we are, I think, to derive our lessons primarily and 
chiefly from the Holy Scriptures. We are to look much more 
than we have commonly done to the inspired teachers, as our 
models. ‘They certainly had true practical wisdom, and their 
method of teaching was founded on just views of the human 
mind and character, and perfectly adapted to promote the high- 
est good of the world. We are accustomed to celebrate the 
sacred writers as affording the best examples of a just and im- 
pressive eloquence,—an eloquence suited to awaken conscience, 
and move all the springs of human action. Now we should 
act very inconsistently with ourselves, if after all our admiration 
of the Bible as a perfect model of all that is eloquent and just 
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and useful in the manner of teaching, we should not be careful 
to copy it. I most earnestly hope that the extraordinary atten- 
tion which is now given to the Scriptures by theological stu- 
dents, and by ministers of the Gospel, will produce happy re- 
sults, and that the common mode of preaching will become 
much more scriptural, than it has been. And I hope, too, 
that the growing attention to the Bible in our Christian com- 
munity, and especially among the young, will contribute effec- 
tually to form such a taste, that no preacher can indulge the 
hope of being acceptable to the public, unless he faithfully con- 
forms to his infallible standard. Let us then seriously and pa- 
tiently inquire, in what manner the momentous subject of our 
moral obligation is treated ia the Holy Scriptures. 

And here the first thing which occurs to me is, that the in- 
spired writers do not formally assert, nor attempt by a process of 
reasoning to prove, our obligation to obey the divine commands, 
but take it for granted,—assume it as a well known and ac- 
knowledged fact. In this they are fully justified; and in this 
we ought, certainly in all ordinary cases, to imitate them; be- 
cause the feeling of obligation originally arises not from the force 
of arguments, but from the very constitution of our nature, and 
always exists in full strength when the mind is in a right state, 
and has the proper objects in view. It is as evidently proper, 
that a religious teacher should take it for granted that men are 
in fact moral and accountable beings, and under obligation to 
obey the divine law, as it is for a teacher of optics to take it for 
granted that his pupils have the sense of seeing ; or for a teach- 
er of geometry, that his pupils have the faculty of understand- 
ing. And in ordinary cases, why should it be thought any more 
necessary for us in moral and religious discourse either to prove 
or to assert the fact, that we are accountable beings and under 
obligation to obey God, than in philosophical discourse to assert 
and prove that we are indued with various bodily senses and 
intellectual faculties, which render us capable of observing the 
physical world, and understanding philosophical truth? The 
teacher of natural philosophy says nothing, except incidentally, 
of these senses and faculties. He does not undertake directly 
to treat of them, and has no need todo it. Indeed he does not 
consider this to be within his province, as a teacher of natural 
philosophy. He takes it for granted that we are what we are, 
and proceeds immediately to teach the principles of his science. 
The same with the mathematician. Euclid does not begin his 
system of geometry by affirming and attempting to prove that 
we have eyes to see his diagrams, and a mind to understand 
his maxims and propositions. Should he affirm this and labor 
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ever so long to prove it, he would make it no more evident to 
us than it was before. He has therefore nothing to do with 
this, but proceeds at once to give us his maxims, and to lay 
down and demonstrate his propositions. 

The inspired teachers generally, as it seems to me, act on the 
same principles. It is always manifestly implied in their in- 
structions, that we are capable of understanding, believing and 
obeying the truth. But where do they directly affirm that we 
are capable of this? Where do they produce any proof of it? 
Nowhere. They take it for granted. 

In order to be fully satisfied on this subject, and to get an 
exact idea of the manner in which the inspired teachers proceed 
in regard to the fact of man’s moral obligation, let us examine 
some of the great occasions on which truth is taught and duty 
enjoined in the Scriptures. 

We shall begin with the giving of the law. ‘The Lord de 
scended upon mount Sinai amid terrible thunders and light- 
nings ; and Moses brought the people out of the camp to meet 
with God, and to hear his words. Now what did God say to 
them? In what manner did he inculcate their duty upon 
them? Did he begin by telling them that they had all the 
powers and faculties necessary to moral agency; that they 
were free, and accountable, and under obligation to obey? 
Nothing of this. “He spake all these words, saying, J am the 
Lord thy God who have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt haven 
other gods before me. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image.— Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.— Remember the Sabbath day to keep tt 
holy.— Honor thy father and thy mother,” §c. He simply 
gave his law ; simply announced his commands to the people. 

Their being under obligation to render obedience was asserted 
in no other way, than in merely giving the commands. No 
proof was given, as it was a well known and acknowledged 
fact, which might justly be assumed. And how was it with 
Moses, who afterwards labored so particularly, and with an elo- 
quence so moving, to enforce obedience upon the children of 
Israel? We have, in Deuteronomy, an account of his faithful 
and impressive address to the people, containing doctrines, pre 
cepts, warnings, threats, exhortations, and a recital of God’s 
favors, and of their sins, in a great variety of forms. But where 
is the passage in the whole book, in which he distinctly assert- 
ed the fact of their moral agency, or gave them a philosophical 
description of those powers and faculties which constituted them 
moral agents, and made it just and proper that they should 
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keep God’s law and be accountable to him for their actions ? 
Let us peruse and re-peruse this sacred book, till we are imbu- 
ed with its contents. In this way we may do much towards 
learning the art of plain, pungent, affectionate, powerful, and 
profitable preac hing.—And it may be of some use to us to make 
the supposition, that Moses himself were now here, laboring 
among us as a religious teacher, and retaining the same views 
ofman’s obligation and man’s sinfulness, and the same manner 
of setting them forth, which he had when he addressed the 
children of Israel after they had spent forty years in the wilder- 
ness. Might not his example, exhibited publicly before us in 
our religious assemblies, correct some common faults in our 
manner of preaching, and ~ us a taste for greater seriousness, 
simplicity and faithfulness? And if any of us, with our present 
habits, should be willing to st ~ forth and prea , In his pres- 
ence; what would he think of our manner of preaching? 
Would it not be a matter of elie to him, that with all the 
advantages of the new dispensation, as well as the old, we had 
attained to no higher excellence ?—Now, brethren, we may 
learn much from Moses, though we cannot have the advantage 
of conversing with him personally, or of hearing him preach in 
our pulpits. Let us more carefully study the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and more faithfully copy the model of sacred eloquence 
which it contains. 

But we must consider other great occasions on which truth 
was taught and duty inculcated. 

Look then at the instances in which the Prophets, from age 
to age, gave instruction, warning, reproof, and exhortation. 
Dwell upon those passages in their writings, where they un- 
dertook, with the greatest particularity, to teach men their duty 
and their guilt, and to urge them to repentance. Is there a 
single sentence which shows, that they ever stopped to assert 
and prove the doctrine of moral agency, or to inquire into the 
grounds of moral obligation, as ministers often do at the present 
day? Did they not always assume it as a thing too evident to 
need any proof that man is a moral agent, and in duty bound 
toobey the commands of God ? 

Take a higher e xample still, that of Jesus Christ. Look at 
the manner of his teac baeaied in his Sermon on the mount. Read 
the beginning, and the middle, and the end of it. Read his 
parables; his conversations with his disciples ; his addresses to 
unbelievers, to objectors, to cavillers. Never man spake as he 
spake. He isa perfect model. Who has studied this model as 
much as he ought ? 

Read also the addresses of Peter, of Stephen, and of Paul, i 
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the Acts. Read the Eplstles, especially the Epistle to the Ro 
mans, in a part of which the Apostle undertook to reason with 
those who made some of the doctrines of the Gospel an occa- 
sion to excuse and justify themselves in sin. Where do any of 
these infallible teachers undertake to prove by metaphysical rea- 
sonings, where do they even assert, that those, to whom they 
gave instruction, were indued with the powers of moral agency, 
and that it was just and reasonable they should be under law? 
What reason have we to suppose, from what appears in holy 
writ, that they ever deemed it necessary or proper to assert and 
prove this? ‘That man is in fact an intelligent and moral be- 
ing, and a proper subject of law, is a truth perfectly plain and 
certain; and no affirmation or argument can make it more 
plain or certain. If a man has lost his natural consciousness of 
being a moral and accountable agent, there is little prospect of 
convincing him by philosophical reasoning. The degradation 
of his mind is of such a nature, that reasoning cannot remove 
it. To one whois free from this mental degradation, an in- 
quiry into the grounds of moral obligation cannot be at all nee- 
essary. And to pursue such an inquiry in any case is not the 
province of the sacred preacher, but of the metaphysician. Yet 
while it is evident that the inspired writers do not make it their 
practice to prove or even to assert the fact, that we are moral 
agents, any more than they assert and prove that we have 
souls ; it is also evident, that they have much to do with this 
fact. Whenever they address men, they address them as 
moral and accountable beings, and as under immutable ob- 
ligations to obey the divine commands. And it is an object 
at which they constantly aim, to awaken in the minds of 
men a proper sense of this obligation. But by what means do 
they attempt to do this? Not, I repeat it, by asserting our 
moral agency ; or by exhibiting the grounds of our obligation ; 
(a business appropriate to the science of metaphysics, or mental 
philesophy ;) but by holding up plain, obvious, certain truth; 
and this they do in a great variety of ways, giving to every one 
his portion. A few instances will show us something of the 
scriptural manner of awakening men to a sense of moral obl- 
gation. 

Take then the case of David, when visited by the Prophet 
Nathan.* David had committed an offence against God, and 
greatly injured a faithful servant and friend. But his conscience 
was stupified, and he had no proper feeling of the obligation 
which he had violated. Nathan said not a word about con- 
science, or moral sense, or the grounds of moral agency ; but 


* See 2 Sam. 12:1—14. 
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hestated a case. ‘There were two men, one rich, and the other 

r. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds; 
and the poor man had nothing but one little ewe lamb. And 
the rich man spared to take of his own flocks to dress for a 
traveller, but took the poor man’s lamb. David, looking at this 
deed as committed by another, and having his judgement thus 
freed from the bias of self-love, instantly pronounced the man 
who had done it worthy of death. Nathan then charged the 
deed upon David. “'Thou art the man.” David's conscience 
was roused ; and with a penitent heart he said, “1 have sinned 
against the Lord.” 

Jesus, with consummate skill, made use of the same princi- 
plein his parables. Always fixing upon the particular truth 
which was appropriate to the case, he presented it to view with 
great clearness, and in a manner perfectly adapted to guard 
against the blinding influence of passion, to suppress the dispo- 
sition of men to self-justification, thoroughly to awaken their 
consciences, and to induce them to pass a just sentence upon 
themselves. ‘There is no part of Scripture, from which we can 
derive more useful lessons as to the best manner of exhibiting 
the truths of religion in public and in private, than the para- 
bles of Christ. Let us study them again and again, and with 
increasing interest, for this very purpose. 

When Peter addressed the Jews on the day of Pentecost, he 
did not go about to prove to them that they were moral and ac- 
countable beings, but by a proper exhibition of those truths 
which were specially applicable to their case, and suited to 
awaken their moral faculties, made them feel that they were 
moral and accountable. He charged them with crucifying 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom God had made both Lord and Christ. 
His discourse brought things to view which affected their con- 
sciences and their hearts, and led them to say, “ Men and breth- 
ren, What shall we do?” 

See how the Apostle Paul labors to awaken in the unbeliev- 
ing and self-righteous Jews a sense of their violated obligations 
and their ill-desert. Instead of declaring to them that they 
have a conscience, he declares those plain and pungent truths 
which are suited to rouse conscience from its slumbers. Instead 
of telling them that they are intelligent moral agents, he en- 
deavors to convince them that they are sinners, without excuse. 
And what kind of considerations does he address to them for 
this purpose? They are considerations adapted, not to an ab- 
stract intellect, but to the conscience and the heart. He says; 
“Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art, 
that judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemn- 
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est thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things. But 
we are sure that the judgement of God is according to truth 
against them who commit such things. And thinkest thou this, 
O man, that judgest them who do such things, and doest the 
same, that thou shalt escape the judgement of God? Or des. 
pisest. thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance ? But after thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath and rey- 
elation of the righteous judgement of God ; who will render to 
every man according to his deeds.”—* Behold, thou art called 
a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God, 
and knowest his will, and approvest the things which are more 
excellent, being instructed out of the law, and art confident that 
thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light to them who are in 
darkness, &c. Thou therefore who teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself? Thou that preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal? Thou that sayest, a man should not commit 
adultery, dost thou commit adultery ?—Thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonorest thou 
God ?”* 

This is only one instance of the plain, skilful, impressive 
manner, in which Paul labored to convince men of sin. Nu- 
merous other instances, equally striking, might easily be pro 
duced. 

Go through the Scriptures, and you will find it a general 
fact, that those teachers who were indued with wisdom from 
above, labored to impress the minds of men with a sense of 
their obligation as moral agents, not by asserting the fact of 
their moral agency, nor by discoursing on the grounds of moral 
obligation, but by holding forth and applying those momentous, 
holy truths, which were adapted to awaken their moral facul- 
ties, to convince them of sin, and lead them to repentance. 

Now, brethren and fellow-laborers in the holy ministry, what 
better can we do, than to make ourselves familiar with the 
manner in which Christ and his prophets and apostles treated 
this momentous subject, and to regard them as our models! 
Who is able to make improvements upon the honest, affection- 
ate, and faithful manner of the inspired teachers? Happy 
shall we:be if, by all our efforts, we come up half way to this 
exalted and perfect standard. Let us study the sacred volume 
with more intenseness of thought, and more of the spirit of 
prayer; so that we may have our habit of thinking, reasoning, 


* Rom. 2:1—6, and 17—23. 
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and feeling, and our mode of teaching, formed in this divine 
mould. 

These then are the results of our reasoning thus far. 7 
general and important fact, that man is a moral agent, and 
under perfect obligation to obey the divine law, is so evident 
and certain, that it needs no proof, and may properly be taken 
for granted by Christian preachers. Still, in consequence of 
the great spiritual blindness and stupidity which sin has brought 
upon the minds of men, much needs to be done to awaken 
them to a lively perception of their moral existence, and thei 
high moral obligations. But what is the best manner of 
doing this? ‘The inspired teachers generally labor to do it, not 
by directly asserting and proving that we have a moral nature, 
(which would be like asserting and proving to men whom 
you invite to see a picture or a landscape, that they have eyes, 
and are able to see ; or to men whom you invite to a concert of 
music, that they have ears to hear;) but they labor to do it 
by a clear exhibition of the- most important objects,—by an 
earnest and faithful declaration of the most. plain, sacred, and 
moving truths. Let us pursue the same object in the same 
way, honoring the inspired volume, diligently following our 
infallible guide, and faithfully preaching God’s holy law and 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, so that our hearers may never 
have cause to complain, that when they come as poor, perishing 
sinners, hungering for the bread of life, they are treated with 
a dry dissertation on the philosophy of the law, or the phi- 
losophy of the Gospel. 


he 





“PRETENSIONS OF THE EVANGELICAL CLASS,” 


A late number (Sept. 1831) of the Edinburg Review, under 
cover. of a work purporting to form the subject of one of its ar 
ticles, (Am. V.) contains a severe attack on the principles and 
practice of the “ Evangelical Class” of Christians. The wri- 
ter of the article accuses this class of Christians of arrogant as- 
sumptions of preeminent piety ; of false notions on the subject 
of public amusements, particularly theatres and ball-rooms ; and 
of perverse misapplications of Scripture to the amusements 
which they reprobate, and to the doctrines which they uphold. 

Charges so serious, in a work of so high a character, and es- 
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pecially as they are brought forward with great professions of 
candor, and supported by a lengthened array of arguments, 
are perhaps worthy of some notice and reply. How much soever 
we may prefer to let pass, unobserved, the common assaults of 
the enemies of religion, there are times when silence might be 
considered rather as a tacit acquiescence in deserved censure, 
than an exemplification of the spirit of our divine Master. But 
in the present instance, there are other reasons for refuting the 
slanderous accusations brought against the followers of Christ. 
The Article in question, although marked by the enmity of a 
heart unchanged by grace, and replete with falsehood and false 
reasoning, contains some truths ;—truths which should cause 
the ears of Christians to tingle :—truths which, even from an 
enemy, may become instruments of good, if they are made the 
subjects of frequent reflection and proper application to the 
conduct of life. 

We shall, therefore, pass through the Article, noting the 
falseness of the statements, and the fallacy of the arguments, 
and paying due attention to the truths with which they are 
mingled. 

yy ‘he principal question discussed is, whether participation in 
the customary amusements of life place us among the class de- 
signated in Scripture as “the world,’—to whom reference is 
had when the disciples are commanded, ‘Come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, &c. In answering 
this question, the author attempts to shew that the amusements 
of the world are not more sinful in their nature and tenden- 
cy than many other pursuits, and that worldlymindedness 
is not to be inferred from participation in them. 

Thus no attempt is made to justify these amusements on the 
ground of their intrinsic merits, as having a tendency to good, 
or even as harmless; but simply on the ground that, in com- 
parison with other pursuits, they are no worse. Whether this 
mode of reasoning be satisfactory to the conscience and under- 
standing of the author, we do not presume to decide; but in 
the judgement of serious Christians, it will be very unsatisfacto- 
ry. If any thing evil is to be tolerated, adopted, supported, be- 
cause there are other things us evil, what limit is there to the 
introduction of fashionable vice? What possibility of elevating 
the standard of either taste or morals? This is precisely the 
plea of the cut-throat, and highway-man; precisely the argu- 
inent used by the retailer or wholesale vender of poison, to sup- 
port himself in destroying individual character, breaking up the 
blessed enjoyments of home, rending asunder the bonds of soci- 
ety, and damning the souls of his fellow men. A cause is truly 
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weak, whose boldest advocate must lay the foundations of its 
defence on the rotten basis of a common corruption,—the basis 
of defect and weakness in all other things beside. 

The specification of the author’s intended plan of argument 
is followed by the assertion, that the Evangelical class of Chris- 
tians have made abstinence from these amusements, “ which 
are no more sinful in their nature and tendency than many 
other pursuits,” the only test of Christian character, without any 
reference whatever to the great moral evidences of the effect of 
religion on the mind. Now this assertion is utterly false. No- 
where, among even those who have most earnestly opposed the 
seductions of the theatre, and similar places of amusement, has 
abstinence and separation from them been made the sole test 
of religious character. It is true, that in looking for the eviden- 
ces of a change from sin to holiness, from the love of the world 
and its toys, to a love for God and the infinite realities of an 
eternal state, Christians do rejoice to discover that disrelish for 
mere earthly pleasure, that contempt for worldly amusements, 
that abhorrence of the seductions of vice, which are the result 
of laying up treasures in heaven,—of following in the footsteps 
of our Lord. And it should be so. What relish can the ran- 
somed soul, whose thoughts are on God and heaven, feel for 
the petty bubbles of mere idle pleasure? But never has this 
change of feelings with regard to amusements been made the 
sole test of Christian character. Much less has it ever been 
allowed to serve as a shield to cover the absence of other evi- 
dences of religious affections. 

In pursuing the argument, that the public amusements spo- 
ken of are no worse than other pursuits, the author endeavors 
toshew, that the Evangelical class engage in other pursuits as 
sinful in their nature and tendency as worldly pleasures. He 
also asserts (what is not true) that this class proudly assume for 
themselves perfect innocence of the crime of abusing the 
things of life ;—a sin of which all men are more or less guilty, 
and exemption from which no class of Christians ever yet 
dared claim. 

The illustration of the proposition that the Evangelical class 
are engaged in pursuits as bad as worldly amusements is given 
in the fact, that they are as deeply engaged—as completely 
absorbed—as other men, in the pursuit after wealth. A most 
appalling picture is then drawn, from the scriptures—of the 
sinfulness of this service of mammon; and from ¢hke life—of 
the devotion with which professed Christians engage in the 
service ; and although the coloring be exaggerated by an un- 
hallowed imagination, yet in its principal features the delinea- 
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tion, alas, is too near the truth. Our hearts burned within us, 
when we read the description, and remembered how zealously 
the labor for the meat which perisheth is every where carried 
on by Christians ;—how grasping is their desire, and how un- 
tiring their effort to amass earthly wealth ;—and above all, how 
totally they forget to use it es the means of advancing the cause 
of their Lord and master. It is not the mere seeking after, or 
the possession, of worldly wealth, for which Christians are justly 
condemned. For if, in the spirit of benevolent piety, the results 
of patient industry, of skill, and of the smiles of fortune, are 
given to promote the diffusion of eternal truth and happiness, 
then do that skill and industry appear in a holy and lovely 
light. We hope that the days of self-denial, of self-devotion, 
are about to return upon the Christian world,—in which the 
followers of Christ shall emulate his blessed example, and make 
their time, their health, their talents, their property, contribute 
to the performance of their F'ather’s business. And in hasten- 
ing on the triumphal chariot of Him who shall be King of na- 
tions, we care not if even his enemies aid in knocking away 
the obstacles wich impede its progress. 

But examining this illustration as pertaining to the author's 
main argument, we see at once the unreasonableness of cen- 
suring Christians for engaging in the serious business of life, as 
if by so doing they were needlessly exposing themselves to 
temptation. For Providence has so framed us, and so placed 
us, that we are compelled to engage in labor,—in that univer 
sal toiling after property, to suspend which-would be to destroy 
society, and depopulate the world. Whatever may. be the com- 
mon: tendency of money-getting, we must make it a part of our 
duty. And whether we look to the law of nature or of the Bi 
ble, we see in both, with equal clearness, the great doctrine of 
industry inculcated. 'That this engagement ordinarily tends 
to evil, is a corollary of the doctrine of our universally corrupt 
disposition. It becomes the duty of Christians to counteract 
this tendency—to make the acquisition and possession of wealth 
of service to the best interests of their race. The same excuse 
could never be given for indulgence in those worldly amuse- 
ments which are needless, extravagant, unprofitable, nay per- 
nicious ; the consumers of time, and property, and sober thought. 

Not only is the argument thus faulty, but the author draws 
from it a conclusion still more unreasonable. By his own cot 
fession, the Evangelical class abstain from these public amuse- 
ments, whose evil tendency is allowed; and by his shewing, 
they are no more than other men busied in the search after 
wealth: and yet he says they stand precisely in the same pre 
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dicament. "This is a very strange conclusion indeed! How 
is it possible to deduce from it the preceding facts. 'T'wo points 
are stated, the one of resemblance, the other of difference; and 
yet the things compared are precisely alike! It is like saying 
that two persons are exactly similar in morals, both of whom 
are cheats; while one of them is temperate, and the other a 
drunkard. 

But to crown the climax of sophistry, it is said that as en- 
joyment, under various forms, is the object of pursuit to the 
Evangelical class, as well as to all others, and that as amuse- 
ments are only so many means of producing enjoyment, there- 
fore, those who approve, and those who censure amusements are 
on the same footing, seeking a common object by different 
means. Now this, it will be seen, is the philosophy of the 
brothel, the gaming-house, and the various nurseries and sem- 
inaries of crime, in levelling all actions and men to the same 
grade, and commingling virtue in loathsome brotherhood with 
vice. This is the reasoning which equalizes angels and devils 
on the common ground of pursuit after enjoyment, and destroys 
all moral distinction between the benevolent Being who is on 
the throne of the universe, delighting to behold the happiness 
of his creatures, and the sovereign of hell, who delights to thwart 
the purposes and ruin the creatures of Jehovah. 

Had the writer succeeded in placing upon the same footing 
the amusements and the business of life, he would not even 
then have proved his main proposition, which is, that these 
amusements are not contrary to Christian character, nor wrong 
in themselves, nor inevitably evil in their tendency; and that 
participation in them is therefore innocent or even useful. 
Sensible of this defect he proceeds with an attempt to remedy 
it. He argues that they cannot be unscriptural, on the ground 
that they are harmless, or, that they are not necessarily evil in 
their tendency. But experience has shewn their inevitable re- 
sults ;—and the Bible teaches us that any pursuit which has in 
view no good end, and exposes its followers to sin, must be 
wrong. ‘lhe risk of evil should never be incurred save in the 
pursuit of good ; and this is not the age to believe that the the- 
atre and ball-room are productive of any moral or intellectual 
good, which might not be more firmly secured, and with infin- 
itely less risk, in some other way. ‘There is a total failure of 
proof from principles to support his doctrine, and the author 
had better have confined himself to reasoning from the prac- 
tice of the Evangelical class. 

To be sure the argumentum ad hominem is sad proof of a 
weak cause. We rejoice whenever we see error driven from its 
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entrenchments of seeming principle, and compelled to exhibit 
itself in this futile mode of hostility. And, therefore, while the 
advocates of theatrical amusements, and of other similar devi- 
ces to kill precious time, and waste the hours of probation jn 
thoughtless folly, are unable to defend themselves on the 
strength of their cause, are forced to admit the correctness of 
their opponent’s theory, and can only rail at the imperfections of 
their practice, we must believe that truth is near her triumph. 
The author’s reasonings on general principles, and on the prac- 
tice of the Evangelical class, are both (if not equally) extremély 
feeble, as may be seen from his defence of the drama against the 
charge of profaneness, and of a tendency to demoralize the 
actors. "The profaneness of the stage is justified by the like 
sin in painting, and the other fine arts; and the objection to 
its moral influence is met by an accusation of inconsistency in 
those Christians who make the objection, inasmuch as they 
patronize the slave trade, by wearing the cotton, and eating the 
sugar, which are the products of slave labor. 'This last accusa- 
tion might be easily answered, by showing that Christians have 
led the way in the cause of the abolition of slavery with untir- 
ing zeal; and that the products of slave labor are now mostly 
brought from those countries where the slave-trade is abolished, 
The same weakness may be seen in the author’s effort to 
show, that the objections to theatres &c. have arisen, not from 
sound principle, but from a two-fold and pernicious habit which 
he says has become very prevalent; viz. the habit of distin- 
guishing between religion and morals, and of reducing 
morals to very narrow bounds. He says that the Evangeli- 
cal class make a wrong distinction between religion and moral- 
ity ; demanding of their members merely separation from world- 
ly amusements, a shew of zeal in benevolent enterprizes, and 
an observance of the external duties of public worship, and al- 
lowing them to be turbulent, factious, uncharitable, full of 
worldly ambition, subtle, supple, sly, selfish, contemners of the 
truth when falsehood suits their purpose ; and all this uncen- 
sured, unimpeached. A more sweeping and undeserved slan- 
der we have never seen. By its grossness it utterly refutes 
itself. The Evangelical class do indeed distinguish morality 
from religion, in such a way as to believe that one may have 
some claims to the first, and no claim at all to the second; but 
never so as to imagine that one can be religious who is not also 
moral. ‘l'rue piety is of both heart and life. It looks to both 
God and man. It produces holiness of motive and purpose, 
and of course purity of conduct, in its possessor. It cannot ex- 
ist where the heart is unholy, any more than where the 
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life is flagitious. And this is the creed of the Evangelical class. 

In pursuance of the slander, this class of Christians are 
charged with the other habit, of circumscribing morality 
within too narrow limits, in making it merely the opposite of 
looseness of life. If this were true, it would be a grievous 
fact; but being untrue, it aids not the author’s object in the 
least. 

In conclusion, I will only say, that in the attack on the prac- 
tice of Evangelical Christians, there is truth enough to do them 
good, if they will act on the principle, “ licet ab hoste doceri ;” 
but in the defence of the amusements of the world, there is not 
a single sound argument adduced, from Scripture or philosophy, 
toshew them useful and desirable, or even indifferent :—and in 
the argument drawn from the conduct of the Evangelical class, 
there is such an exhibition of malice, as totally contradicts the 
pretensions to candor with which the article commences: and 
the whole structure of the paper bodes ill to the cause of the- 
atres and ball-rooms. 





WHY SMOOTH THINGS ARE WANTED. 
A Letter to a Layman in answer to two Inquiries. 


My Dear Sir, 


In a late conversation you stated, that those with whom you 

are associated in public worship were, in many instances, un- 
easy under the ministrations of your pastor. ‘The complaint is, 
that he does not preach enough of consolation—enough of the 
promises of the Gospel. They want more of this, and less of 
doctrines—less of the terrors of the law. At the same time you 
requested my views as the cause of these complaints,—and the 
course which ought to be pursued in regard to them. I shall 
alswer your questions in the order stated. 
_L Why do so many of your people call for smooth things, 
i opposition to the doctrines of the Gospel? Have you ever 
noticed the character of those who make this demand? I be- 
lieve you will find them under one of the four following classes ; 
and therefore, pointing out these classes distinctly will be an- 
swering your first question. 

1. Those in a church, who are self-deceived, will complain of 
the want of smooth things. 
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That there are such in almost every church, we have reason 
to fear. Christ predicted this. ‘The day of judgement only 
will reveal the true church of Christ. Now the mariner ex- 
pects to be tossed and shaken while out upon the ocean, but 
hopes for quiet when once the ship is moored in the harbor, 
When the hypocrite has entered the visible church of Christ, 
he hopes to remain there without disturbance. He has closely 
drawn and well-adjusted the covering over his heart, and cannot 
but feel the hand to be rude that would turn it aside. You 
may admire this covering, but must not look behind it. You 
may view Jerusalem by day-light, but do not search it with 
candles. You may talk about religion and for it, and act for 
it, and quarrel for it,—any thing if you will not urge him to feel 
its power. 

Many who would not openly call for smooth things, would 
highly relish them if thrown in their way. It has always been 
noticed, that when a community are set against the truth of 
God, many in the visible church are among the most decided. 
Who hated the teaching of Isaiah the most? The priest, the 
high professor. Who nauseated the preaching of Christ the 
most? The Pharisee, who thanked God that he was not as 
other men, and who could not endure the searchings of the 
Son of God. Many, we have reason to fear, enter the pale of 
the church, who feel a consciousness that they have never been 
born of God ; and who, because they are there, will hold upa 
thick shield, lest the truth should reach them. Can they lay 
aside all their hopes, all their righteousness, and confess that 
they were deceived—were hypocrites? This is too much. 
Such persons would always call for tender dealing and for 
smooth things, were it not that, as soon as they do this, they 
shew distinctly what they are: so that the head may cleave to 
the truth long after the heart has loathed it. Your church is 
large ; it has generally been prospered ; has never been shaken; 
it is one of the oldest in the country ; it embraces many who 
have been successful in the pursuit of wealth. I know you 
will forgive my frankness if I express to you the fear, that 
among those who are now calling for a more winning exhibi- 
tion of the Gospel, will be found some, at least, who will make 
the same complaint against their final Judge. 

2. Backsliding Christians call for smooth things. 

In almost every church, members are found who are sleeping 
on their post. Neither hot nor cold, they enjoy nothing, feel 
nothing, hope for nothing, and have nothing like spiritual com- 
munion with their Lord and Master. Such persons dread dis 
turbance. You may preach to the unconverted sinner; you 
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may hold up the situation of the openly wicked; you may 
walk around ‘heir tent, provided you do not enter. David 
glowed with indignation against the rich man who spared his 
own flock, and went and took the Jamb reared in the bosom of 
his poor neighbor. ‘The feet of the prophet were beautiful 
upon the mountains, and his eloquence admirable, till he said, 
thou art the man.—l have met with numbers in the church, 
who would allow the whole church to be addressed, if too close 
an individual application were not made. Generally speaking, 
you will find none complain of sharp arrows, unless they are 
pricked. ‘The wounded of the flock will flutter. An uneasi 
ness under the searchings of truth is a decided symptom of de- 
dension in a church. ‘This dislike may not be openly express 
ed, but it would be a prodigious relief to the backslider to hear 
more of love, and less of doctrin 

3. Those who are secretly trusting to their morality for salva 
tion, will desire smooth preachin 

Few will say, perhaps, that they are building on morality ; but 
they live on, and know they are hastening to the judgement, 
and seek no other refuge. And to what are they trusting 2 
They know nothing of the mercy of Christ,—and are unmov- 
ed by all the motives of the Bible ; and to what are they trust- 
ing? Most evidently to their morality. Such hearers do not, 
cannot, relish the greit doctrines of the Gospel. 


i 
] 
i 


Take the doctrine of Aawman depravity. If it be true, that 
every imagination of the heart of man is only evil continually 
—if the Holy Ghost knew what was fact. when he testified that 
the carnal heart is enmity against God, not subject to his law, 
neither indeed can be, so that they who are in the flesh can 
hot please God ;— if all this is true, it cuts up self-righteousness 
with a two-edged sword. It is the death-warrant to every hope 
founded on morality. Consequently a man trusting to such a 
hope, cannot but dislike the doctrine of cle] ravity. It is a hard 
saying. 

So of the atonement. Christ died for our sins, and there is 
hone other name given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved. But the atonement is useless on the plan of 
morality, the deeds of the law; and any man building upon 
his morality, will either openly or secretly dislike the doctrine 
that Christ died the just for the unjust. 

The doctrine of regeneration by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit is equally objectionable.—If morality is the idol, you 
may not take it away by any of the great doctrines of the Bi- 
ble. Too much shielded to feel a sin rle convict » of sin, too 
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proud to look to the Lamb of God, yet with no weapon but 
what is impotent as he tries to overcome the sins of the heart, 
such a moral man stands by himself, enjoying no good, and 
communicating none. He would have the Gospel preached, 
but you must not undermine his expectations. He must be 
suflered to walk in a genteel path to heaven, if he is only up 
right in his dealings, and if he does as well as he can, i. e. ag 
well as it is convenient for him to do, in order to satisfy—not the 
violated law of God—but his own half-bribed conscience. 

4. Those who are living in known sin, whether secret or 
open, have a great antipathy to the doctrines of the Bible. 

In order to live quietly in any known sin, a man must tum 
away his eyes from himself, and look on something else. Let 
him fix them on the mercy of God. It is a delightful vision. 
High above all that is created—his throne from everlasting to 
everlasting—-dwelling in unapproachable light---in his right hand 
is the sceptre of mercy. He created children, he sustains them, 
he loves them, and will noi at last throw them away. ‘ T'rue. 
t am frail, weak, and not without my faults; and who is? But 
i mean no hurt, am as good as my neighbors, and better than 
many who call themselves Christians ;—am no hypocrite, and 
have a good heart at bottom. I look at the glorious character 
of God—all mercy—and I do not believe he will ever make me 
miserable.’ 

Now the difficulty is, this is not the character of the God of 
the Bible. He never had any such tenderness towards an im- 


penitent, unholy sinner. ‘The rivers of life do not flow from 
his throne for such. Go to the ocean in a soft summer’s day. 
It is still and smooth as a sea of glass. But is this a full pic- 


ture of the ocean? Is it never heaved, never raging, yawn 
ing, dangerous? God is not always thus forbearing towards the 
unholy sinner. Did Cain find him so? Did the people of 
Noah’s generation find him so? Did Judas find him so! 
Will the day of judgement show him to be such? Why take 
one part of his character, and look at it, and that the only patt, 
too, at which the sinner dares to look? Why not look at his 
justice, at his holiness, and at his omnipotence, all guided by 
eternal truth and consistency? Oh! what madness—to rush 
on in sin against the Bible, the testimony of the church, of 
heaven, of God himself, and yet try to believe that God is too 
merciful to find it in his heart to do justice to his truth, or to 
his law? Is it any wonder that such a man instinctively 
dreads direct home preaching? And have you none stich 
among your people ? 

Before answering your second question, suffer me to point out, 
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yery briefly, the methods which ministers who preach smooth 
things take. 

1. That of preaching positive error. 

All who take this method, like Satan the first preacher 
of error, go directly in the face of the revelation of heaven. 
Sin is so small an evil, that it neither deserves nor will receive 
the judgements threatened: for God has but one attribute, 
which is love or compassion, and he will exercise that, though 
in so doing he sacrifice both his justice and his truth. It is 
not impossible for men to preach what directly contradicts the 
Bible. We have multitudes of such examples in the Scrip- 
tures, and may see them daily. The way-faring man, though 
a fool, need not err, for the revelation from God is plain. Do 
those then, who teach open, palpable error, believe the Scrip 
tures? I put the question in another shape. You call a phy- 
sician to your bed-side. He finds your eye bright, the small 
deep flush on your cheek, the ceaseless cough, attended with a 
debility that is extreme. It is the consumption. He goes to 
his books, they describe the case minutely, and say that no 
medicine can cure it. But he says you can be cured, will be 
cured, and that too ina few days. You tell him your father, 
your mother, and all your family died with the consumption. 
No matter; he says, he can cure you! Does he believe his 
books? No. But may he not be sincere in believing he can 
cure you? Possibly, for there is much sincere folly in the 
world ; but whatever he may believe, he does not believe his 
books. Nor does that man believe the Bible, who with one 
hand holds it up, and with the other holds up a direct contra- 
diction, which he must labor to prove true, because such proof 
pleases his hearers. 

2. Omitting to declare the whole truth of God. 

Most ministers have an idea that the whole truth of God 
should at some time or other be brought into light. But with 
many, the right time seems never to come ; for there never was 
acongregation gathered, among whom some could not be found, 
upon whose ears the truth would fall gratingly. Some are so 
fearful lest the sword of the spirit should have a rough edge, 
that they hardly dare use it out of the scabbard. The effects 
are the same as if positive error was taught. I go to see a 
friend, who has been bitten by a viper. He shews me the 
wound, describes the viper, and says he does not know how 
much of danger there is. I look at the limb, and know that 
within a week he must be a dead man. But I ask questions 
about his confinement, or about his family. I say nothing un- 
true, but I do not leave the impression that he is a dying man ; 
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and the effect is just the same as if I tell him he will recover, 
So does he ruin the soul, who preac hes jus st enough of truth to 
quiet the conscience, without ever alarming it. 

3. Covering up the truth with ornament. 

A refined and cultivated taste will find no enemy in religion, 
But if one spends his strength in merely dressing out hig 
thoughts, he can do little else. The dish of bitter herbs must 
always stand beside the unleavened bread, and though you 
may weave garlands of flowers around it, its contents will stil] 
be bitter. It certainly is no recommendation to the soldier that 
his arms are not bright, but if he spend his whole time and 
strength in polishing them, he will be of but little use to his 
country. "There has been a great fastidiousness of taste of late, 
(though the recent revivals are curing the evil.) and many con- 
gregations turn away from truth, unless she comes load d with 
ornament,—which she can wear, to be sure, but which she 
needs not, and by which her energies are cramped. Mark the 
path which Christ trod. He has many flowers, but he never 
turned out of his way to pick them up. The great aim of the 
preacher should be to carry the truth of God to the heart, and 
press it warm there. ‘This may be done by a hand gloved 
and ornamented indeed, but there is great danger lest the hand 
attract attention, while the life which it contains is overlooked 
and forgotten. The arrow may be taken from the quiver of 
the Almighty, but thrown by a hand so careful and delicate, 
that the thinest breast-plate will turn it aside. I do not sup- 
pose that every preacher can have the fervent negligence of 
Paul, or the vehemence of Peter; but if all had the eloquence 
of feeling, few would fail of being powerful. 

Il. I now turn to your second question ; viz. what course 
ought to be pursued by you, and those with you who have 
hitherto upheld your minister in the stand which he has taken, 

Put it down, in the first place, that he does not pursue this 
course without knowing its unpopularity. The experiment has 
been going on for five thousand years, and the result is, that no 
minister can preach the whole counsel of God without being 
opposed. Prophets were disgusting, mere pari able -spe akers. 
Christ was abhorred. He delivered hard sayings, was mad, 
and had a devil. Paul was a babbler, and beside himeelf, and 
he and his fellow-apostles were every where spoken against. It 
has always been thus. Why, then, are your people offe »nded 
at their minister? He knows he is going counter to popular 
feeling, and is drawing odium upon himself. Why does he 
do it? He does not love to be hated, shunned, sneered at, 
slandered, to be the butt of ridicule, and the song of the drunk: 
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ard. No man loves to see the moral turning away displeased, 
and the rich and learned standing aloof. Why then does he 
do so? Because he conscientiously dare not speak smooth 
things, and say or act as if it will be well with the wicked. 
And will you be offended at a man for acting up to the dictates 
of conscience, even when he suffers by so doing? You may 
pity his narrow views, and commiserate the bondage of his spirit ; 
but you ought not to be offended at him. You may envy a 
faithful minister his talents, his learning, his eloquence, his in- 
come, any thing; but if you knew the deep dislike which he 
every week encountered, you would cease to envy. The Jews 
would have made Christ a king; they would have staked their 
lives in his cause, if he would but compromise. But he would 
not, and therefore he was called a madman, and put to death. 
Your minister knows and feels all this; and he knows what 
would relieve him. But he may not, dares not, try the remedy. 
Put it down, in the second place, that no man can do good 
without encountering opposition. It is not the person, but the 
influence of your minister that is so obnoxious.— You will not 
understand me to say, that if a man meets with opposition he 
is of course doing good. I only mean, that it is contrary to 
the experience of all useful men, from Abel down to the be- 
loved disciple, to expect to do good without opposition. The 
current of the world is strong, the waters rush on, and he who 
undertakes to swim up stream needs firm nerves and a resolu- 
tion unconquerable. I know it ‘is said that a man who 
acts for Christ need not meet with opposition; i. e. he is to 
blame if he does. But how was it with Moses, the meek- 
est man that ever lived? With Elijah when he was hiding in 
caves? With Jeremiah, when shut up in prison? With Eze- 
kiel, when he spake parables? Which of the Prophets eyer set 
foot in Jerusalem, without being persecuted? And was human 
nature in the days of Christ and his Apostles different from 
what it now is? Not atall. The corrupt tree cannot now 
bring forth good fruit. How often have I seen a bold, firm, 
good man, set aside by a church, because the wicked clamored 
against him. We know that the lion will one day eat straw 
like the ox ; but not till the Gospel has subdued the earth. 
Nor will strong, marked, powerful opposition to the Gospel 
cease till that time. Change your minister, and you do not 
mend the matter. If you have another man who is any more 
popular, after the first freshness is gone by, it will only be be- 
cause he is less faithful. If the wicked ever feel complacently 
towards him, it will be because his reproofs do not reach them. 
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Put it down once more, that the power of truth will, if stead- 
ily adhered to by its friends, gain the victory. From the days 
of Isaiah to the present hour, men have not ceased to desire 
smooth things. For nearly two thousand years, it has been 
predicted that the great doctrines of the Bible were going out of 
fashion, and that it would be but a short time ere the whole 
world would be rationalists or infidels. Why does it not come 
to pass?) Why do those old-fashioned doctrines of Peter and 
Paul still keep such a hold on mankind? Is the world so full 
of darkness ?—And cannot the efforts of men for two thousand 
years, poring in light all the while, do away this darkness? 
Cannot the sword of the Spirit be sheathed, so that its ravages 
may be stayed? Even here, ina country where the press 
may at once disenthral the nation, the adherents of the doc- 
trines of the Bible are so numerous, and so fast multiplying, 
that all the wicked are quaking before them. Is there no way 
of converting mankind into sceptics, deists, liberalists, and the 
like? There is not, unless a way be first discovered, in whieh 
t'.e consciences of men may be put finally to rest. As long as 
that worm gnaws, there is nothing done. The truth of God 
still continues its hold upon the conscience. You may quarrel 
with the truth, deny it, plunge into the darkness of infidelity, 
drag through life in sin, but oh the conscience! She will 
whisper, and thunder, like the voice of God. What an array 
is there now against the Gospel. ‘The press groans in its at- 
tempts to destroy it. The dignified Quarterly, the newspaper, 
the halls of legislation. the little tract, all unite against it. Oh! 
if the cause of truth be not founded upon a rock, then may we 
wish for the wings of the dove to fly away from the windy 
storm ; but as it is, the church of Christ stands,—a rock in the 
ocean, lifting up its high head, neither smiling nor frowning at 
the waves as they roll and foam beneath it. Eternal shunshine 
gilds its top. 

You will understand me, then, to advise, that your minister 
go directly forward, keeping a conscience void of offence, and 
shrinking from no duty; and that his church hold up his 
hands by prayer. The results may safely be left to God. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tar Lire anp Times or THe Rev. Ricuarp Baxter 
With a Critical Examination of his Writings. By 
Rev. Wittiam Orme. In two volumes. Boston: Crock 
er & Brewster. 183 

Serect PracricaL Writines or Ricuarp Baxter 
With a Life of the Author. By Leonarp Bacon, Pas 
tor of the first church in New Haven. In two volumes 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1831. 


(Concluded from p. 161.) 


When Baxter first went to Kidderminster, he had to en 
counter ignorance, immorality, and hatred of the Gospel, 
among all classes of the people. ‘The holy doctrines which he 
preached were, of course, extremely unpalatable. His unwea 
ried efforts to bring about a general reformation of manners 
they would not brook. Especially were the common people 
soincensed against him, on account of his favoring parlia 
ment and church reform, that, as we have already stated, they 
sought his life and compelled him to leave the town. But after 
his return, by the blessing of God upon his unceasing labors, a 
marvellous change was gradually effected. ‘The particular 
account which he himself has given of this change, and of the 
course of religious instruction under which it took place, ought 
to be read over and over again, by every friend of the Gospel, 
and especially by every minister. A very brief abstract is all 
that can be inserted here. 

Besides what he did upon the Sabbath, he preached a stated 
lecture on Thursday, and also occasional sermons on other 
days, as the state of his flock seemed to require. Every Thurs 
day evening, he held a sort of conference in his own house, 
which appears to have been well attended, at which some one 
repeated the sermon which he had delivered on that day, and 
all were at liberty to ask questions and propose cases of con 
science. ‘The prayers were sometimes offered by himself and 
sometimes by lay members of the church. Once a week 
also, “some of the younger sort, who were not fit to pray in 
80 great an assembly,” met with a few more experienced Chris 
tians, for devotional exercises. Every Saturday night, the peo- 
ple were accustomed to meet at each other’s houses, to repeat 
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over the sermon of the preceding Sabbath, “and to pray and 
prepare themselves for the following day.” ‘This, no doubt, 
was avery profitable exercise ; but we are tempted to ask, how 
nine tenths of the members of owr churches would sustain 
such a weekly tax upon their mem ries? Days of fasting and 
prayer were also observed once in a few weeks by Baxter and 
his congregation, w ith spec ial reference to the state of re ligion, 
the voice of providence, or the aspect of public affairs. 

“ Two days every week, my assistant and myself took fourteen families be- 
tween us, for private catechising and conference ; he going through the par- 
ish and the town coming to me. I first heard them recite the words of the 
catechism, and then examined them about the sense ; and, lastly, urged them, 
with all possible engaging reason and vehemency, to answerable affection 
and practice. If any of them were stalled through ignorance or bashfulness, 
I forbore to press them any further to answers, but made them hearers, and 
either examined others, or turned all into instruction and exhortation, | 
spent about an hour with each family, and admitted no others to be present; 
lest bashfulness should make it burthensome, or any should talk of the weak- 
nesses of others: so that all the afternoons on Mondaysand Tuesdays J spent 
in this way, after [ had begun it, (for it was many years before I did att empt 
it,) and my assistant spent the morning of the same day in the same employ- 
ment. Before that, I only catechised them in the church, and conferred oe: 
casionally with an individual.” 


Besides all these labors, Baxter felt himself constrained, by 
the circumstances in which he was placed, to practice medicine 
five or six years at Kidderminster ; and as he never would take 
the smallest compensation, he was ‘crowded with patients, so 
that almost twenty would be at his door at once. At length, 
he induced a pious physician to come and settle in the town, 
and thus threw off a burden which interfered with his studies, 
and caused him much anxiety, lest by some of his prescriptions he 
might do more harm than good. It is hardly credible, that so 
great an invalid as Baxter was, during all this period, could 
find time for writing and publishing books. But he tells us 
that, aside from his pastoral duties, as mentioned above, his 
“writings were his chief daily labors ;”’ and all this, when 
he was so weak, that he could not rise till seven in the morn- 
ing, and when, owing to his complicated infirmities, he required 
an hour or more for dressing ! 

Every first Wednesday in the month, he held a meeting for 
church discipline. Once a month, also he met with his breth- 
ren for prayer and ministerial conference, besides inviting those 
of them who were in the habit of attending his Thursday lec- 
ture to spend the afternoon with him at his house, “in the 
truest recreation.” What this “truest recreation” was, with 
such a man as Richard Baxter, the pious reader will be at no 
loss to conjecture. 
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It would have been strange indeed if. under “the economy 
of grace,” such a course of preaching and pastoral labors, stead- 
ily pursued from year to year, had not been « ‘rowned with great 
success. We do not forget that God exercises his sovereion 
prerogative, in the bestowment of spiritual as well as temporal 
blessings; but we do not believe that any minister of Baxter’s 
devoted piety, and equally faithful and persevering in his effort 
tosave souls, will, in similar circumstances, ever be left to ‘ 
and water’ fourteen years, or half that time, without ‘ rece : 
wages and gathering fruit unto life eternal.’ And sure w 
are, that ministers cannot be too cautious about ascribing their 


want of success to the sovereignty of God in withholding his 
Spirit, when it may be chiefly owing to their own deficienci 
As Baxter’s labors at Kidderminster were unremittine. and 
gularly adapted to the great end in view, his success in ‘ win 


ning souls to Christ? was greater than he had ever dared t 


anticipate ; and it would be doing him injustice to record it in 
any words but his own. 


“ [have mentioned my secret and acceptable employment; let me, to the 
praise of my gracious Lord, acquaint you with some of my snecesss; ani I 
will not suppress it, though I foreknow that the malignant will impute the 
mention of it to pride and ostentation. 

“ My public preaching met with an attentive, diligent auditory. Having 
broke over the brunt of the opposition of the rabble before the wars, I found 
them afterwards tractable and unprejudiced. Before I entered into the min- 
istry, God blessed my private conference to the conversion of some, who re- 
main firm and eminent in holiness to this day: but then, and in the beginning 
of my ministry, | was wont to number them as jewels; but since then | 
could not keep any number of them. The congregation was usually full, so 
that we were fain to build five galleries after my coming thither; the church 
itself being very capacious, snd the most commodious and convenient that 
ever wa:in. Our private meetings, also, were full. On the Lord's days 
there was no disorder to be seen in the streets; but you might hear a hun- 
dred fatnilies singing psalms and repeating sermons as you passed through 
them. In a word, wher I came thither first, there was about one family in 
a street that worshipped God and called on his name, and when I came away, 
there were some streets wher: there was not one poor family in the side that 
did not so ; and that did not, by professing serious godliness, give us hopes 
of their sincerity. And in those families which were the worst, being inns 
and alehouses, usually some persons in each house did seem to be religious. 

“Though our administration of the Lord's Supper was so ordered as dis- 
pleased many, and the far greater part kept away, we had six hundred that 
were communicants; of whom there were not twelve that I had not good 
hopes of as to their sincerity ; those few who consented to our communion, 
and yet lived scandalously, were excommunicated afterwards. I hope there 
Were also many who had the fear of God, that came net to our communion 
inthe sacrament, some of them being kept off by husbands, by parents, by 
masters, and some dissuaded by men that differed from us. Those mi iny that 
kept away, yet took it patiently, and did not revile us as doing them wrong: 
and those unruly young men who were excommunicated bore it patie ntly 
to their outward behavior, though their hearts w ere full of bitter ess. 

“ Some of the poor men did competently understand the body of divinity, 
and were able to judge in difficult controversies. Some of them were so 
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able in prayer, that very few ministers did match them in order and fulness, and 
apt expressions, and holy oratory, with fervency. Abundance of them were 
able to pray very laudably with their families, or with others. The temper of 
their minds, and the innocency of their lives, were much more laudable than 
their parts. The professors ‘of serious godliness were generally of very 
humble minds and carriage ; of meek and quiet behavior unto others; and of 
blamelessness and innocency in their conversation.” 


We do not stop to inquire, whether all Baxter’s measures to 
promote the work of the Lord among his people were the very 
best that could have been adopted ; but we feel bound to say, 
what we fully believe, that the whole history of the church, 
during the seventeenth century, does not furnish a more strik- 
ing example, either of ministerial fidelity or success. It strong- 
ly reminds us of what Edwards, and Bellamy, and others were 
permitted to see in America, a century later, and of the still 
more copious effusions of the Spirit in our own times. Baxter 
does not indeed call it a revival; but if we are to regard things 
rather than names, it was a continued revival of wonderful 
power ; and the blessed fruits of it remained, long after the in- 
strument was laid in the dust. Indeed, the church at Kidder- 
minster, at least in one branch of it, seems to have retained its 
purity, and to have been blessed with a succession of pious and 
faithful ministers, to the present time. 

Though a moderate friend to civil and religious liberty, Bax- 
ter was, in his politics, a decided royalist. He always regarded 
Cromwell as a usurper, and wondered how it could be that, un- 
der such a government, the church enjoyed so much greater 
prosperity,.than it did either before or after the interregnum. 
He was thankful, however, for the protection which he and his 
brethren enjoyed under the commonwealth, and held: it to be 
the duty of all men to demean themselves as good and peacea- 
ble citizens, whoever in the providence of God might be placed 
at the head of public affairs. And here it ought to be men- 
tioned, as a proof of Cromwell's magnanimity, or policy, or 
both, that although he perfectly well understood Baxter's senti- 
ments in regard to the validity of his government, he was s0 
far from molesting the good man in his cure, that he permitted 
him to preach before him and his court, and actually consulted 
him in regard to the final settlement of religion in the country. 

It is evident that Baxter had no tears to shed over the com- 
monwealth, in its sudden dissolution, and that he contemplated 
the restoration of Charles second with satisfaction ; but still, 
‘he rejoiced with trembling.’ He knew what the ablest and 
best ministers of the kingdom had suffered in the former reign, 
and he had great reason to fear, that efforts would be made to 
renew those persecutions, which had driven so many godly 
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preachers from their parishes and from the country. He hop- 
ed, however, that the king would be inclined to toleration ; and 
he was evidently deceived by that hypocritical policy which 
Charles found it convenient to adopt, till he should be securely 
seated upon histhrone. ‘This was the golden opportunity, as Bax- 
ter thought, to come to an agreement which would secure the 
religious rights of all parties ; and with his constitutional ardor, 
he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the attainment of this 
great object. He had an interview with the king, and addres- 
sed him with much earnestness and ability on the subject. 
Commissioners were appointed, conferences were held, and va- 
rious propositions were made; but nothing was done. ‘The 
Bishops had the power, and the monarch was not unwilling 
that they should retain it. The Nonconformists were more 
cruelly treated than ever; and Baxter himself began to share 
in their troubles. Having tried in vain to bribe and silence 
him, by the offer of a Bishopric, the hierarchy determined.to 
make him feel the full weight of its displeasure. Every possi- 
ble embarrassment was thrown in the way of his resuming his 
charge at Kidderminster, which he earnestly intreated that he 
might be permitted to do; and after various abortive negocia- 
tions, he found himself most arbitrarily separated from his be- 
loved flock forever. 

Up to St. Bartholomew’s day, in 1662, when the act of Uni- 
formity went into effect, and about two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings, Baxter adhered to the Church of 
England, ‘through evil report and good report ;’ but as he could 
no longer conform with a clear conscience, he went out with 
the multitude of his brethren, who ‘ took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods,’ and were treated as ‘ the ofiscouring of all things,’ 
by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the state. For about 
three years after he left Kidderminster, Baxter resided mostly 
in London, struggling manfully, but in vain, as we have stated 
already, against that spirit of intolerance, which Charles and 
his court brought back with them from their exile, and preach- 
ing wherever he could find opportunity. In 1663, he left Lon- 
don and retired to Acton, where he remained for some time, 
and wrote “ several considerable works, both practical and con- 
troversial.” 

About this time, he became connected in matriage with a 
lady of good family by the name of Margaret Charlton. She 
had been one of his flock at Kidderminster, and under his 
preaching became eminently pious. Her affection and assidu- 
ry did much to alleviate the distresses that were about to follow 
um, 
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Between 1665 and 1670, Baxter seems to have shared, with 
his ejected brethren, in that brief toleration which the great 
plague and the great fire brought to the me ‘tropolis, and to have 
availed himself of it, by preaching with happ) effect amid the 
numberless graves, and the vast desolations of that devot rd city. 
Within this period, however, his goods were distrained and he 
was arrested and sent to prison, for holding a conventicle, and 
for refusing to take the Oxford oath, the most op} ressive of all 
the perser suting enactments of _ se disastrous times. 

During the next six years, saxter appears to have enjoyed 
some respite, in common with the nonconformists generally ; to 
have preached in various places with his usual zeal, and in 
some with great success: and to have made fresh efforts with 
the government, to procure a relaxation of its stern and un 
scriptural policy towards the dissenters. At leng th, he was 

again arrested, and narrowly escaped being sent to prison. 

In 1676, we find him preaching for a short time in the-parish 
of St. Martin, London, “ where sie 60,000 persons had no 
church to ¢o to, nor any public worship of God!” Being driv- 
en away from that great and perishing population, he went to 
Swallow Street, whither also he was soon pursued by the min- 
ions of the court, and forcibly excluded from the church. From 
this time up to 1687, he was subjected to sore and almost con 
tinual persecution, from the secret abettors of popery, and the 
open and ungodly partizans of a misnamed protestant con 
formity. His goods were distrained ; his books were taken from 
him ; his character was traduced; his person was seized; he 
was most brutally insulted and vilified from the bench of jus 
tice ; and, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, was thrown 
into prison. In short, whatever he attempted to do for Christ 
and the church was counteracted w ith a sort of demoniac vigi- 
lance and hate; and wherever he went, ‘bonds and imprison 
ment awaited him. We offer our readers, in the following 
extracts, a curious specimen of the manner in which the most 
respectable nonconformist ministers were treated by the highest 
law officer of Charles second. 


* On the 28th of Feb. 1685, Baxter was committed to the King’s Bench 
prison, by warrant of lord chief justice Jeffries, for his ’ Paraphrase on the 
New Testament,’ which had been printed a little before ; and which was de 
scribed as a scandalous and seditious book against the government. On his 
commitment by the chief justice’s warrant, he applied for a habeas corpus, 
and having obtained it, he absconded into the country to avoid imprisonment, 
till the term approached. He was induced to do this from the constant pai 
he endured, and an apprehension that he could not bear the confinement ofa 
prison. 

“ On the 6th of May, which was the first day of the term, he appeared in 
Westminster Hall, and an information was then ordered to be drawn up 
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against him. On the 14th of May, he pleaded not guilty, to the information. 
On the 18th of the same month, being much indisposed, it was moved that he 
might have further time given him before his trial, but this was denied him 
He moved for it by his counsel; but Jeffries cried out in a passion, ‘I will 
not give him a minute’s time more, to save his life. We have had to do,’ 
said he, ‘ with other sorts of persons, but now we have a saint to deal with ; 
and I know how to deal with saints as well as sinners. Yonder,’ said he, 
‘stands Oates in the pillory,’ (as he actually did at that very time in the New 
Palace Yard,) ‘ and he says he suffers for the truth, and so says Baxter; but 
if Baxter did but stand on the other side of the pillory with him, I would say, 
two of the greatest rocues and rascals in the kingdom stood there.” 

“ When I saw,” says an eye-witness, “‘the meek man stand before the 
flaming eyes ard fierce looks of this bigot, [ thought of Paul standing before 
Nero. The barbarous usage which he received drew ple nty of tears from my 
eyes, as well as from others of the auditors and spectators: yet I could not 
but smile sometimes, when I saw my lord imitate our modern pulpit drollery, 
which some one saith any man engaged in such a design would not lose for 
aworld. He drove on furiously, like Hannibal over the Alps, with fire and 
vinegar, pouring all the contempt and scorn upon Baxter, as if he had been 
a link-boy or knave: which made the people who could not come near 
enough to hear the indictment or Mr. Baxter's plea, cry out, ‘ Surely this 
Baxter had burned the city or the temple of Delphos.’ But others said, it 
was not the custom, now-a-days, to receive ill, except for doing well; and 
therefore this must needs be some good man that my lord so rails at.” 

“T beseech your lordship,” said Pollexfen, one of Baxter’s counsel, “ suffer 
me a word for my client. It is well known to all intelligent men, taat he 
wished as well to the king and royal family, as Mr. Love, who lost his head 
for endeavoring to bring in the son, long before he was restored. And my 
lord, Mr. Baxter’s loyal and peaceable spirit King Charles would have re- 
warded with a bishopric, when he came in, if he would have conformed.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the judge, “ we know that; but what ailed the old block- 
head, the unthankful villain, that he would not conform? Was he wiser or 
better than other men? He hath been, ever since, the spring of the faction. 
lam sure he hath poisoned the world with his linsey-woolsey doctrine.” 
Here his rage increased to an amazing degree. He called Baxter a conceit- 
ed, stubborn, fanatical dog. ‘* Hang him,” said he, “ this one old fellow hath 
cast more reproach upon the constitution and discipline of our church than 
will be wiped off this hundred years.” 

“Mr. Rotherham urged, that if Mr. Baxter’s book had sharp reflections 
upon the church of Rome by name, but spake well of the church of England, 
It was to be presumed that the sharp reflections were intended only against 
the prelates of the church of Rome. Baxter said, My lord, I have been so 
moderate with respect to the church of England, that I have incurred the 
censure of many of the dissenters on that account 

“ Baxter for bishops!” exclaimed Jeffries, “ that isa merry conceit indeed !” 
Upon this, Rotherham turned toa place where it is said, “ that great respect 
is due to those truly called to be bishops among us;” or to that purpose. 
“Aye,” said Jeffries, “this is your Presbyterian cant; truly called to be 
bishops: that is himself, and such rascals, called to be bishops of Kiddertmin- 
ster, and ‘other such places. Bishops set apart by such factious, snivelling 
Presbyterians as himself: a Kidderminster bishop he means. According to 
the saying of a late learned author—And every parish shall maintain a tithe 
pig metropolitan.” 

Baxter beginn ng to speak again, Jeffries reviled him; “ Richard, Rich- 
ard, dost thou think we'll hear thee poison the court? Richard, thou art an 
old fellow, an old knave ; thou hast written books enough to load a cart. eve- 
ty one as full of sedition, I might say treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst 
thou been whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it had been hap- 
py. Thou pretendest to be a preacher of the Gospel of peace, and thou hast 
one foot in the grave : it is time for thee to begin to think what account thou 
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intendest to give. But leave thee to thyself, and I see thou'lt go onas thoy 
hast begun; but, by the grace of God, I'll look after thee. I know thou hagt 
a mighty party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood in corners, wait- 
ing to see what will become of their mighty Don, and a Doctor of the part 
(looking to Dr. Bates) at your elbow ; but, by the grace of Almighty God, 
I'll crush you all. Come, what do you say for yourself, you old knave ; come, 
speak up. What doth he say? I am not afraid of you, for all the snivelling 
calves you have got about you :” alluding to some persons who were in tears 
about Mr. Baxter. ‘ Your lordship need not,” suid the holy man; “ for ['] 
not hurt you. But these things will surely be understood one day; what 
fool one sort of Protestants are made, to persecute the other.” And lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, said, “ I am not concerned to answer such stuff; but 
am ready to produce my writings for the confutation of all this ; and my life 
and conversation are known to many in this nation.” 


What an outrage upon humanity! What a mockery of 


justice! What an indelible blot upon the hierarchy of the sey- 
enteenth century! What an everlasting stigma upon the reign 
of a nominally protestant monarch !—But although “ weeping 
may endure for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” The 
venerable Baxter, the champion of religious toleration for more 
than half a century, the undaunted confessor, the meek and 
heroic ‘ prisoner of the Lord,’ was released from his last con- 
finement in 1685, and was fast approaching the close of his 
long, and active, and pre-eminently useful life. Within a short 
period, he was to be placed forever beyond the reach of his im- 
placable enemies, and in spite of their pitiful slanders, to leave 
behind him a name, which ‘shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.’ He spent the last five years of his life in the house of 
the Rev. Matthew Sylvester, his friend and ‘ companion in trib- 
ulation,’ preaching statedly as long as his strength would per- 
mit; and then, after languishing for some time in great pain 
and most exemplary resignation, falling sweetly asleep, Dee. 8, 
1691, in the 77th year of his age. ‘“ Write, blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea saith the 
Spirit, that they may vest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 

In our reflections upon the life, character and labors of Rich- 
ard Baxter, we shall be obliged entirely to pass over many fruit- 
ful topics, on which the mind delights to dwell, and to glance at 
others with extreme brevity. 

Bazxter was, by nature and study, one of the great men 
of his age. He possessed a mind of extraordinary acuteness, 
vigor and activity. "There was no subject of human investiga- 
tion so abstruse, that he had not the power to grapple with it; 
and whatever he took hold of in earnest, he was sure to leave 
upon it the prints of his strong hand. “ Asa controversialist,” 
says Mr. Orme, “he had not only no superior, but no equal in 
his day. In the field of theological warfare he was a giant; 
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and in the practical instruction of religion, he was no less dis- 
tinguished.” His talents were sufficient to have placed him in 
the front rank among his contemporaries, in any profession. In 
defending the nonconformists, and discussing the great princi- 
ples of toleration, he could with about the same ease dissect a 
sophism, and mill a prime minister, or an arch bishop. He 
placed too much reliance upon men’s promises ever to be a good 
politician, and was quite too perpendicular for a courtier; but 
be had capacity enough for the cabinet, or the commission of 
an ambassador. His early disadvantages have already been 
noticed ; and with all his subsequent application, he never could 
rise entirely above them. But when he had once got into the 
sunshine, he grew faster and longer than most other men. He 
read almost every thing that was worth reading, particularly in 
his own profession, and his memory was so retentive, that he 
rarely forgot any thing of importance. He could address 
the peasant and the monarch with equal pertinacity, and 
with almost equal ease. He was at home in the palace, 
and in the cottage. No mind was too low in the scale of im- 
provement, to be susceptible of his influence ; and none was so 
exalted, as not, when he put forth his strength, to feel the pre- 
sence of a kindred spirit. 

We are aware that some may be ready to accuse us of exag- 
geration, in the general train of these remarks; but that Rich- 
ard Baxter is entitled to all the cubits that we have assigned him, 
we appeal to testimony which will not be controverted. Dr. 
Barrow says, “ His practical works were never mended, and his 
controversial ones seldom confuted.” Bishop Wilkins says, “ If 
he had lived in the primitive times, that he would have been one 
of the fathers of the church ; and that it was enough for one 
age to produce such a person as Baxter.” Dr. Bates says, “ His 
books, for their number and variety of matter, make a library.” 
“His style,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ is inaccurate, because he had 
no regular education, and because he wrote continually in the 
view of eternity ; but judicious, nervous, spiritual, and remark- 
ably evangelical ; a manly eloquence, and the most evident 
proof of an amazing venius, with respect to which, he may not 
improperly be called the English Demosthenes.” Mr. Wilber- 
force classes Baxter among the “brightest ornaments of the 
Church of England,” of which, however, as Mr. Orme well 
remarks, he was not the exclusive property ; for though not a 
Dissenter, Baxter was in the strictest sense a nonconformist. 
But this is quite immaterial to our present purpose. “ With his 
controversial pieces,” says Mr. W. “Tam little acquainted; but 
his practical writings are a treasury of Christian wisdom. — It 
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would be a most valuable service to mankind, to revise them, 
and perhaps to abridge them, to render them more suited to the 
taste of modern readers.” 

It requires no more than a glance at the foregoing extracts, 
to see that there is a remarkable coincidence of opinion, among 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Theologians and Literati, in ye. 
gard to the character and talents of Richard Baxter. This 
concurrence nobody can regard as accidental. Much less can 
any one ascribe it to religious or political favoritism ; as he dif. 
fered materially, on points of great importance, from some of 
his warmest eulogists ; and probably did not agree, entirely, with 
any two of them. 

The undoubted truth is, as we have already remarked, Bax- 
ter was a great man. With ordinary advantages for the de- 
velopement of his powers, he would have been distinguished in 
any age or country. Such an intellect as his does not come 
into this world, and remain here three quarters of a century, 
without making itself known and felt. There was compass, 
depth, and extraordinary versatility in his mind. It was vig- 
orous, active, and more distinguished for metaphysical acumen, 
than that of almost any other man of his times. Had Baxter 
been a skeptic, or a man of accommodating morals, he would 
have held “a bad pre-eminence” in his life time, and would 
have left a corroding impress upon the intellectual and moral 
character of thousands. But the grace of God turned all his 
energies and influence-into the right channels. His natural 
temperament was ardent, almost mercurial. Whatever he un- 
dertook, he did with all his might. He was frank, perhaps, to 
a fault. 

What he thought about men and things, he was exceeding- 
ly apt to express, without stopping to weigh all the consequen- 


ces. When some visiters, who had prolonged their stay a little: 


beyond the limits of his convenience, remarked by way of apdl- 
ogy, ‘ We are afraid, sir, that we break in upon your time; 
his laconic answer was, ‘ J’ be sure you do” ‘The word dis- 
simulation, was not to be found in all the vocabulary of his 
voluminous life. His honest soul looked fearlessly out of its 
own windows, and seemed little to care who might happen to 
see what was passing within. If he was more forward than 
most men to remind other people of their faults and foibles, he 
was still more severe upon his own, as these memoirs abun- 
dantly testify. 

In the life of Richard Baxter, we have a most eminent 
example of industry and perseverance. The number of 
books which he wrote and published is astonishing, ‘The 
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chronological list of his works, appended to the volumes of Mr. 
Orme, amounts to one hundred and sixty-eight ; and a very 
considerable number of these are heavy quartos. His biogra- 
pher has arranged them under twelve general heads or chap- 
ters, viz. Works on the evidences of religion; Doctrinal 
Works; Works on Conversion; on Christian Experience ; 
on Christian Ethics; on Catholic Communion; on Noncon- 
formity ; on Popery; on Antinomianism ; on Baptism, Quak- 
erism and Millenarianism ; Political and Historical Works, and 
Devotional Works. From this condensed table of contents it 
will be seen, that, as a writer, Mr. Baxter took a wide range. 
He wrote upon all the most important subjects which came un- 
der discussion, during the eventful period in which he lived. 
This must have required immense reading, as well as a vast 
amount of intellectual and manual labor. 


“The age in which he lived was an age of voluminous authorship ; and 
Baxter was beyond comparison the most voluminous of all his cotempora- 
ries. Those who have been acquainted only with what are called his practi- 
cal or spiritual writings form no correct estimate of the extent of his works. 
These form twenty-two volumes octavo, in the present edition ; and yet they 
are but a small portion of what he wrote. The number of his books has 
been very variously estimated; as some of the volumes which he published 
contained several distinct treatises, they have sometimes been counted as 
one, and sometimes reckoned four or five.“ The best method of forming a cor- 
rect opinion of Baxter’s labors from the press, is by comparing them with 
some of his brethren, who wrote a great deal. The works of Bishop Hall 
amount to ten volumes octavo ; Lightfoot’s extend to thirteen; Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s to fifteen ; Dr. Goodwin's would make about twenty ; Dr. Owen’s ex- 
tend totwenty-cight; Richard Baxter’s, if printed in a uniform edition, could 
not be comprised in less than sixty volumes, making more than from thirty to 
forty thousand closely-printed octavo pages ! 

“On this mass of writing he was employed from the year 1649, when his 
first work appeared, till near the time of his death in 1691, a period of forty- 
four years. Had he been chiefly engaged in writing, this space was amply 
sufficient to have enabled him to produce all his works with ease. But it 
must be recollected that writing was but a small portion of his occupation. 
His labors as a minister, and his engagements in the public business of his 
times, formed his chief employment for many years, so that he speaks of 
writing but as a kind of recreation from more severe duties. Nor is this all ; 
his state of health must be taken into consideration, in every estimate of his 
work. A man more diseased, or who had more to contend with in the frame 
of his body, probably never existed in the same circumstances. He was a 
constant martyr to sickness and pain, so that how he found it practicable to 
write with the composure which he generally did, is one of the greatest mys- 
teries in his history.” 


Among the works of Richard Baxter, which are most famil- 
iarly known in this country, and which have been most emi- 
nently blessed for the conversion of sinners and the edification 
of the church, are his Call to the Unconverted, and the 
Sain’s Everlasting Rest. Both these are invaluable. The 
last in particular, which was the first written of all his publish- 
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ed works, stands in our judgement nearer to the Bible, than 
any devotional treatise with which we are acquainted. There 
is no estimating the amount of instruction and holy consolation 
which it has imparted to thousands of God’s people, on their 
way to that Rest of which it treats, and which it ail impart to 
thousands more. ‘The Reformed Pastor, also, is a treasure. 
which ought to lie constantly upon the table of every young 
clergyman. It was taken by the author from real life ; that is, 
from his own personal labors and experience. It brings Bax- 
ter himself, as he preached and lived at Kidderminster, directly 
before us. We almost see the holy man of God, in his private 
retirement, and in all his intercourse with his people. Long 
will the ministers of Christ, and the churches too, have reason 
to bless God for this important work. Selections from the other 
practical works of Baxter, which have been less circulated in 
this country, are contained in the volumes of Mr. Bacon. Here 
are “ thirty-two Directions for obtaining a Settled Peace of con- 
science, and Spiritual Comfort ;” “the Character of a sound, 
confirmed Christian ;” “ Dying thoughts ;” also several .Ser- 
mons, and parts of other smaller works. We subjoin the fol- 
lowing extracts from the sermons of Baxter, as specimens of 
his mode of address from the pulpit. The first is from a ser- 
mon preached in London, on “ Making light of Christ.” 


“ O Sirs, it is no trifles or jesting matters that the Gospel speaks of. | 
must needs profess to you, that when I have the most serious thoughts of 
these things myself, 1 am ready to marvel that such amazing matters do not 
overwhelm the souls of men: that the greatness of the subject doth not so 
overmatch our understandings and affections, as even to drive men beside 
themselves, but that God hath always somewhat allayed it by the distance: 
much more that men should be so blockish as to make light of them. 0 
Lord, that men did but know what everlasting glory and everlasting torments 
are. Would they then hear us asthey do? Would they read and think of 
these things as they co? I profess | have been ready to wonder, when! 
have heard such weighty things delivered, how people can forbear crying 
out in the congregation; much more how they can rest till they have gone 
to their ministers, and learned what they should doto be saved, that this 
great business might be put out of doubt. Is that a man or a corpse, that is 
not affected with matters of this moment ? that can be readier to sleep than 
to tremble when he heareth how he must stand at the bar of God? Is that 
a man, or a clod of clay, that can rise and lie dewn without being deeply al- 
fected with his everlasting estate? that can follow his world/y business, and 
make nothing of the great business of salvation or damnation; and that 
when he knows it is hard at hand! Truly Sirs, when I think of the weight 
of the matter, I wonder at the very best of God's saints upon earth, that they 
are no better, and do no more in so weighty acase. I wonder at those whom 
the world accounteth more holy than needs, and scorns for making too much 
ado, that they can put off Christ and their souls with so little: that they 
pour not out their souls in every supplication: that they are not more taken 
up with God: that their thoughts be not more serious in preparation for theit 
account. I wonder that they be not a hundred times more strict in their 
lives, and more laborious and unwearied in striving for the crown, than they 
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are. And for myself, as | am ashamed of my dull and careless heart, and of 
my slow and unprofitable course of life ; so the Lord knows I am ashamed 
of every sermon that I preach. When J think what I have been speaking of, 
and who sent me, ahd how men’s salvation or damnation is so much con- 
cerned in it, 1 am ready to tremble, lest men should judge me as a slighter of 
his truth, and the souls of men, and lest in the best sermon | should be guil- 
ty of their blood.” 


The following is from a Sermon on Repentance, preached 
before the English House of Commons at a solemn Fast, April 


30, 1660. 


« Many atime have I admired, that men of reason who are here to-day, and 
in endless joy or misery to-morrow, should be able to forget such inexpressi- 
bleconcernments! Methinks they should easier forget to rise, or dress them- 
selves, or to cat, or drink, or any thing, than forget an eidless life, which is 
so undoubtedly certain, and so near. A man that hatha cause to be heard 
to-morrow, in which his life or honor is concerned, cannot forget it ; a wretch 
that is condemned to die to-morrow, cannot forget it. And yet poor sinners, 
that are continuaily uncertain to live an hour, and certain speedily to see the 
majesty of the Lord to their unconceivable joy or terror, as sure as they now 
live on earth, can forget these things for which they have their memory ; and 
which one would think should drown the matters of this world, as the report 
of acannon doth a whisper, or as the sun obscureth the poorest glow-worm. 
O wonderful stupidity of an unrenewed soul! O wonderful folly and dis- 
tractedness of the ungodly! O could you keep your honors here for ever ; 
could you ever wear that gay attire, and gratify your flesh with meats, and 
drinks, and sports, and lusts ; could you ever keep your rule and dignity, or 

our earthly life in any state, you had some little poor excuse for not remem- 

ering the eternal things, (as a man hath, that preferreth his candle before 

the sun,) but when death is near and inexorable, and ycu are sure to die as 
you are sure to live; when every man of you that sitteth in these seats to- 
day can say,‘ I must shortly be in another world, where all the pomp and 
pleasure of this world will be forgotten, or remembered but as my sin and 
folly,’ one would think it were impossible for any of you to be ungodly, and 
to remember the trifles and nothings of the world, while you forget that ey- 
erlasting all, whose reality, necessity, magnitude, excellency, concernment, 
and duration are such, as should take up all the powers of your souls, and 
continually command the service and attendance of your thoughts against all 
seekers, and contemptible competitors whatsoever.” 

“ Perhaps I could kave made shift, instead of such serious admonitions, to 
have wasted this hour in flashy oratory, and neat expressions, and ornaments 
of reading, and other things that are the too common matters of ostentation 
with men that preach God's word in jest, and believe not what they are per- 
suading others to believe. Or if you think I could not, | am indifferent, as 
not much affecting the honor of being able to offend the Lord, and wrong 
your souls, by dallying with holy things. Flattery in these things of soul 
concernment is a selfish villany, that hath but a very short reward, and those 
that are pleased with it to-day, may curse the flatterer for ever. Again, 
therefore, let me tell you that which I think you will confess, that it is not 
your greatness, nor your high looks, nor the gallantry of your spirits that 
scorns to be thus humbled, that will serve your turn when God shall deal 
with you, or save your carcasses from rottenness and dust, or your guilty souls 
from the wrath of the Almighty. Nor is it your contempt of the threaten- 
ings of the Lord, and your stupid neglect, or scorning at the message, that 
will endure, when the sudden and irresistible light shall come in upon you, 
and convince you, or you shall see and feel what now you refuse to believe ' 
Nor is it your outside, hypocritical religion, made up of mere words, or cere- 
monies, and giving your souls but the leavings of the flesh, and making God 
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an underling to the world, that will do any more to save your souls than the 
picture of a feast to feed your bodes. Nor is it the stiffest conceits that 
you shall be saved in an unconverted state, or that you are sanctified when 
you are not, that will do any more to keep you from damnation, than a con- 
ceit that you shall never die will do to keep you here for ever. Gentlemen, 
though you are all here in health, and dignity, and honor, to-day, how little a 
while is it, alas! how little, until you shall be every man in heaven or hell! 
Unless you are infidels you dare not deny it. And it is only Christ and a ho- 
ly life that is your way to heaven ; and only sin, and the neglect of Christ 
and holiness, that can undo you. Look, therefore, upon sin as you should 
look on that which would cast you into hell, and is daily undermining all 
your hopes. O that this honorable assembly could know it in some measure 
as it shall be shortly known! and judge of it as men do, when time is past, 
and delusions vanished, and all men are awakened from their fleshly dreams, 
and their naked souls have seen the Lord !” 


When was a Christian legislature ever addressed with more 
plainness, fidelity and affection, than is apparent in these pas- 
sages ! 

Immediately after the restoration of Charles second, Baxter 
was appointed one of his Chaplains in ordinary, and was once 
called to preach in the royal presence. Not many kings, since 
king Agrippa, have had the advantage of hearing such preach- 
ing. ‘lhe sermon contains many passages pointed in that pe- 
culiar way, which must have made them felt by the Monarch 
and his profligate attendants. 


“ Will you persuade us that the man is wise, that can climb a little higher 
than his neighbors, that he may have the greater fall? That is attended in 
his way to hell with greater pomp and state then others? That can sin more 
syllogistically and rhetorically than the vulgar, and more prudently and 
gravely run into damnation; and can Jearnedly defend his madness, and 
prove that he is safe at the brink of hell? Would you persuade us that he 
is wise, that contradicts the God and rule of wisdom, that parts with heaven 
for a few merry hours, and hath not wit to save his soul?” ‘ Can you for- 
get that death is ready to undress you, and tell youthat your sport and mirth 
is done, and that now you have had all that the world can do for those that 
serve it and take it for their portion? How quickly cana fever, or the 
choice of an hundred messengers of death, bereave you of all that earth af 
forded you, and turn your sweetest pleasure into gall, and turn a lord into a 
lump of clay?” “ Princes and nobles live not always. You are not the rul 
ers of the unmoveable kingdom ; but of a boat that is in an hasty stream, or 
a ship under sail, that shall speed both pilots and passengers to the shore. 
The inexorable leveller is ready at your backs to convince you by irresistible 
argument, that dust you are and todust you shall return. Heaven should be 
as desirable and hell as terrible to you as to others ; no man will fear you af 
ter death, much less will Christ be afraid to judge you.” 


Many of our classical readers will doubtless smile, when we 
further add, that Richard Baxier was a poet. The authorily 
upon which we hazard the remark, however, is no less 
than that of the elder Montgomery. 


“ This eminent minister of the Gospel, though author of some of the most 
popular treatises on sacred subjects, is scarcely known by one in a hundred 
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of his admirers as a writer in verse ; yet there is alittle volume of ‘ Poetical 
Fragments’ by him, inestimable for its piety, and far above mediocrity in many 
passages of its poetry. The longest piece, entitled, ‘ Love bre« ithing thanks 
and praise,’ contains his spiritual auto-biography, from the earliest impre s- 


sions made upon his conscience by divine truth, to the breaking out of the 


civil war between Charles I and the parliament. In this, and indeed in all 


the other minor pieces, he speaks the . cuace of a minute self-observer, and 
tells the experience of his own heart.in strains which never lack fervency, 
nor indeed eloquence, however unapt in the art of turning tuneful periods in 
rhyme the author may occasionally be found.” 


jut whatever may be said of the rhyme of Baxter, it would be 
easy to show that some of his prose writings, especially those of 
a devotional character, abound with genuine poetry. We have 
room to ofler but a single specimen from the Saint’s Rest. 


“As the lark sings sweetly, while she soars on high, but is suddenly si- 
lenced when she falls tothe earth; so is the frame of the soul most delight- 
fal and divine, while it keepeth God in view by contemplation. But alas, we 
make there too short a stay, and lay by our music.” 


Richard Baxter had the true missionary spirit, in an age 
when the command of Jesus, ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospe ‘| to every creature,’ seems to have been scarce- 
ly thought of by the great body of his iecliceend disciples. How 
his soul yearne d over the pe rishing heathen, and with what a 
holy flame it would have burned, had he lived in the nineteenth 
century, the reader will be enabled to judge, with tolerable co 
rectness, from the following extract. 


“There is nothing in the world that lieth so heavy upon my heart, as the 
thought of the miserable nations of the earth. It is the most astonishing part 
of all God's providence to me, that he so far forsaketh almost all the world, 
and confineth his special favor to so-few ; that so small a part of the world 
hath the profession of Christianity, in comparison of heathens, Mahometans, 
and other infidels ; that among professed Christians there are so few that are 
saved from gross delusions, and have any competent knowledge ; and that 
among those there are so few that are seriously religious, and who truly set 
their hearts on heaven. I cannot be affected so much with the calamities of 
my own relations or the land of my nativity, as with the case of the heathen, 
Mahometan, and ignorant nations of’ the e arth, No part of my prayers are 
80 deeply serious as that for the conversivn of the infidel and ungodly world, 
that God's name 1 ay be sanctified, and his kingdom come, and his will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Nor was | ever before so sensible what a 
plague the division of languages is, which hindereth our speaking to them 
fur their conversion. Nor what a great sin tyranny is, which keepeth out 
the Gospel from most of the nations of the world. “Could we but go among 
Tartars, Turks, and heathens, and speak their language, | should be but lit- 
tle troubled for the silencing of eighteen hundred ministers at once in Eng- 
land, nor for all the rest that were cast out here, and in Scot ind, and Ire- 
land; there being no employ ment in the world so desirable in my eyes as to 
labor for the winning of such miserable souls; which maketh me gre atly 
honor Mr. John Elliot, the apostle of the Indians in New England, and who 
ever else have labored in such work.” 


Finally, Richard Baxter was a man of enlightened and 
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eminent piety. This appears from the whole tenor of his life 
—from the deeply evangelical spirit of his doctrinal and practi- 
cal writings—from the holy breathings of all his experimental 
and devotional works; and from the solemn but heave uly se- 
renity of his soul, as he lingered painfi Ih on the shore of eter. 
nity, and cast his longing eyes towards the haven of eternal 
rest. With the greatest truth and propriety, we think, might 
he have accommodated to himself that beautiful description 
which he gives of a Christian’s devout meditations, at the con. 
clusion of his Saint’s Rest. 


“ As Moses, before he died, went up into Mount Nebo, to take a survey of 
the land of Canaan, so he ascended the mount ¢ fc ys mplation, and by faith 
surveyed his heavenly rest. He looked on the del il le man 1% and said, 
* Glorious things are deservedly spoken of thee e, the uc city of God.’ He heard, 
as it were, the melody of the heavenly choir, and said, ‘ Happy “the people 
that are in such a case; yea, happy is that people whose Gi. d is the Lord,’ 
He looked upon the glorious inhabitants, and exclaimed, ‘ Happy art thou, 
O, Israel! Who is like unto thee, O people, saved by the Lord!” He look- 
ed on the Lord himself, who is their g¢ lory, and was ready, with the rest, to 
fall down and worship Him that liveti h forever and ever. He oked on the 
glorified Saviour, and was ready to say ‘ Amen,’ to that new soug, ‘ Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon ‘the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’ He looked back on the wilderness of this world, and 
blessed the believing, patient, despised saints ; he pitied the ignorant, obsti- 
nate, miserable world. For himself, when thus c:iployed, he said, with Pe- 
ter, ‘ It is good to be here ;’ or, with Asaph, ‘ It is good for me to draw near 
to God.’ Like Daniel in his captivity, he daily opened his window, looking 
towards the Jerusalem that is above, though far out of sight. Like Paul’s 
affections towards his brethren, though absent in the flesh from the glorified 
saints, he was yet with them in spirit, joying and behold ng their heavenly 
order.” 


Dr. C valamy, who visited Baxter in the last year of his life, 
says, “He talked i in the pulpit with creat freedom about another 
world, like one who had been there, and was come as a sort of 
express from thence e to make a report concerning it. “ This 
excellent saint,” says Dr. Bates, who knew him well, or had 
long studied his character, “ was the same in his life and death; 
his last hours were spent in preparing others and himself to ap- 
pear before God.” “ Never was penitent sinner more humble; 
never was a sincere believer more calm or comfortable.” “ Ma- 
ny times he prayed, God be merciful to me a sinner, and 
blessed God that this was left upon record in the Gospel, as an 
effectual prayer.” After a slumber he awaked and said, “I 
shall rest from my labor.” When a friend was comforting him 
with the remembrance of the good which many had received 
from his preaching and writings, he said, “1 was but a pen in 
God’s hands, and what praise is due toa pen!” Being often 
asked by his friends, how it was with his inward man, he re- 
plied, “I bless God I have a well grounded assurance of my 
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eternal happiness, and great comfort and peace within.” He 
expressed great willingness to die, and during his sickness, when 
the question was asked how he did, he answered, Almost well. 
He expired, as we have already stated, on the morning of Dec. 
8, 1691; and few men, who have gone to their eternal rest 
since the days of Paul, could with more propriety have tri- 
umphed in the last hour, J have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, Ihave kept the faith, henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of rig hteousness, which the Lord 
the righteous Judge shall give me at that day. 

We take our leave of this eminent servant of the Lord in 
the language of the excellent Mr. Orme, who now also rests 
from his labors, and who, we doubt not, has gone to the same 
bright and eternal abode. 


“In his personal character, the grace of God shone forth with distinguish- 
edlustre. The Christian ministry enjoyed in him one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and the Nonconformists one of their ablest defenders and advocates. 
He died full of years and honor, in the presence of his brethren, and lament- 
ed by all good men. He is now enjoying that ‘ Everlasting Rest,’ of which 
he wrote so well, and for which he prepared so many. No sculptured monu- 
ment has been reared to his memory to mark the spot where his ashes re- 
pose. He needs it not. His name lives in his works. Among the Christian 
writers of our country, there is perhaps no individual who occupies so wide a 
circle, or who fills it with so deserved an influence, as Ricnarp Baxter. 


Prain Lerrers on Important Supsects. By Jona- 
THAN Farr. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles.. 1831. pp. 230. 


This is the same Mr. Farr, whose weighty objections to pro- 
tracted meetings we were lately called upon to consider.* Some 
of these objections are repeated in the volume before us; but 
our readers will not expect us so soon to ‘ fight our battles over 
again’ on that subject.—The history of this volume is thus giv- 
en by the author : 


“T began to write these letters some time after I began my professional 
duties ; and almost all of them have lain by me these two years past. ‘They 
grew out of the various circumstances, in which I was placed, while engaged 
inclerical labors. The long time which J spent ‘ unsettled,’ gave me advanta- 
ges which I endeavored to improve. My frequent change of place brought me 
into contact with a larger number of men, and with a greater variety of 


* See Vol. iv. p. 554, 
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characters." I was often thrown among stranzers; and also among stran- 
gers to my views of religion. In such situations I have tried to get good, 
and do good. [| have spent mz any of my leisure and solitary hours in w riting 
down the thoughts which had been sug gested by a call, a visit, or an inter- 
view. I have gone home to my study trequeutly, and with my pen continy. 
ed to reason, expostulate, advise or coimlort In retirement, and on paper, [ 


have spoken with more freedom and force ] have said what was forgotten 
in the presence of others; and what was ke ept back for want of time or con- 
fidence. Some of these letters, in a varied torm, were actually sent; some 


others were written with an intention to send them, but circumstances pre- 
vented.” 


We think it doubtful whether Mr. EF’. will ever be the rival of 


Pliny or Cowper, or come, like them, to be regarded as a model 
of epistolary correspondence. ‘True, he bas a dashing, off-hand 
manner which may pass, with some, for ease and naturalness; 
but then his style is perpetually coarse, and his mode of ad- 
dress often in the last degree uncourteous. Whether his letters 
were actually sent or not, still, as they purport to be deéfers, the 
style ought to be that in which a Christian and a gentleman 
might be supposed to address his friends. We ask any com- 
petent reader of the volume before us whether such is the style 
of Mr. Farr. Who, that was not a semi-barbarian, would think 
of addressing his friends in this way ?—And according to his 
own account, his conversation with them, even at their houses, 
is scarcely less rude and uncompromising than his letters. The 
following passage, taken almost at random, may be regarded as 
a specimen. 


‘TI found no books in your house but those which favored your darling 
opinions, if I except the Bible, and that was bound by the erroneous and 
loomy commentary of Scott. I mentioned several books which gave dif- 
ana views of Christianity ; and asked you whether you had ever seen and 
read them? You replied in the negative, and expressed your unwillingness 
to see, and your determination not to read them. You spoke of their fatal 
errors, and their immoral tendency, though so ignorant of what they contain- 
ed and taught. I asked you to st: ate your doctrines, which were so essential 
and saving ; and to support them by the authority of the word of God. You 
hesitated and blushed. You were confused and could give me no definite 
notions of your faith, and you had the wisdom not to attempt the proof of 
what you knew not. I then asked you to define and describe Unitarianism, 
and point out its pernicious errors. tlere, again, you were perplexed ; but 
at length you preferred a number of charges, which I told you were false and 
slanderous. I found by your conversation, that you knew not what we 
py nor what we disbelieved; nor our reasons for either. I asked 
you, from what sources you had derived your imperfect and wrong in- 
formation about our heresy? who had taught you that we were infidels, 
and were to be abhorred and despised? who had abused your ears with 
such foul aspersions? who had filled your mind with such hurtful preja- 
dices, and your memory with such injurious and uncharitable reports? 
Your countenance again toltl me of your uneasiness. I then asked vou 
solemnly whether you loved Jesus Christ in sincerity? You burst into 


* Larger, greater, than what ? 
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tears, and said, you hoped you did. I asked you for the evidence of that 
love, and the foundation of even the hope. I asked you what was the 
example, the mind, and the spirit of Christ? and whether you verily 
thought, that you possessed these marks of goodness, and gave these 
signs of grace’ Our conversation was here broken off by the entrance of 
a neighbor, and I retired. But I have resolved on writing to you in or- 
der still to keep your attention and feelings alive to these important 
things. ; aa 

“Sir, I speak with plainness; but I do it for truth and for your soul. 
Your great ignorance, | hope, will, ere long, be instructed, and that you 
will grow in religious knowledge. Your great want of candor and charity, 
I hope you will have grace to discover and be sorry for; and that you will 
make that spirit of pride and prejudice soon give place to a spirit of 
meekness. I trust it is not yet your creed, that the possession of saving 
grace renders the exercise of the Christian graces and virtues unnecessary.” 

But it is not our intention to remark at length on the man- 
ner of Mr. F’., or to enter into a minute examination of his ar- 
guments. Inleed, there is but little attempt at argumentation 
in the book. We shall merely correct some of his misrepre- 
sentations, and expose a few of the more glaring inconsistencies 
into which he has fallen. 

He has much to say about “ the damnation of infants,” and 
represents some ministers as teaching that ‘ hell is paved with 
their little soft skulls.’ “Such men as Edwards and Hopkins, 
so skilled in all the arts of logic, so gifted and learned, could 
soon reason a little infant into hell.” —p. 51.—It might require 
more learning and logic however than Mr. F’. possesses to show 
that Edwards or Hopkins ever taught or believed the doctrine 
here imputed tothem. The latter, commenting on the pas- 
sage, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ &c. says, ‘ Christ, 
by taking them in his arms, and praying for them, and bless- 
ing them, declared that they were capable of receiving spirit- 
ual saving blessings ; and that he actually fixed this char- 
acter upon them, and conferred these blessings, and NumM- 
BERED THEM AMONG THE SAVED. For his praying for them 
and blessing them must-imply all this, as he was always heard, 
and they whom Christ blesses are blessed, and shall be bless- 
ed forever.” ‘This is said, to be sure, of the children of believ- 
ers, but not in such a way as to exclude others, or to convey the 
idea that they are necessarily lost. 

The course which some leading Unitarians have pursued in 
regard to this subject is very singular, and ought to be exposed. 
First, it is asserted in the Christian Disciple, (N. S. Vol. v. 
p. 221,) and repeated in the Christian Examiner (Vol. iv. 
p. 440,) that the doctrine of the future punishment of infants 
“follows necessarily from the Calvinistic system, and would 
now be insisted on by all real and consistent Calvinists, if 
they thought their people would bear it.” But when pressed 

VOL. V.—NO. IV. 20 
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for proof in regard to this declaration, they say, “ We have not 
undertaken, nor do we feel it to be our duty to prove, what we 
knew from the beginning it would be impracticable to ascer- 
tain. With the opinions of the great body of living Cal- 
vinists on the future state of infants, we have no means of 
becoming acquainted.”* In 1527, these Reviewers had no 
hesitation in asserting (or in repeating the assertion) that “ all 
real consistent Calvinists” believed the doctrine of “ infant dam- 
nation,” and would preach it “if they thought their people 
would bear it.” But in 1828, they acknowledge that they 
“knew from the beginning it would be impracticable” to 
prove this assertion, as they “have no means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the great body of living Calvin- 
ists” in regard toit! In other words, they acknowledge that 
they had asserted, what they Anew from the beginning it 
would be impossible for them to prove ! ! 

But notwithstanding this acknowledgement, the charge of 
“infant damnation” is brought forward in ‘ the Liberal Preach- 
er’ the next year, and the horribleness of the doctrine is amply 
set forth.t And Mr. F. insists upon it in the Letters before us, 
as a matter with which he is personally acquainted. “ Ihave 
observed,” says he, “ that those who had the strongest faith in, 
and the most to say about the damnation of infants, were per- 
sons of stern temperament, who never had any children, or 
whose children had become headstrong, unmanageable, vicious 
and dissolute.” p. 51. On a subject like this, it is too late to 
deal in general accusations. Let us have names and dates, 
and the public will then know to how much credit representa- 
tions such as these are entitled. 

Mr. F. is quite out of humor with Thomas Scott, the venera- 
ble author of the Commentary on the Scriptures, and treats 
him with characteristic incivility.? 

“Tf Thomas Scott could have been promoted in the church, and had 
he been a bishop, or favored with some rich and honorable station, pro- 
bably he would never have written his Force of Truth, (a deceitful title 
to a deceitful book) nor have become a sour, snarling, and grumbling 
Calvinist. Disappointed in his prospect of rising in one way, he sought 
another ; and in his writings, continues to inculcate false principles, and 
give injurious impressions to multitudes.” 

“Scott's ‘Force of Truth,’ in my opinion, ought to be rather called 
the ‘ Force of Passion,’ of ambition, of offended pride, and of party zeal. 
It abounds with arrogance and presumption. If you read his life, written 
by his son, and Cowper's and Newton's letters, you will know more about 
this man. He is thought, by many in this country, a ‘ great divine; 
and he is sometimes quoted, as authority, by those whose station gives 
us leave to expect better things of them.” 

* Christian Examiner Vol. v. p, 237. 

t Vol. ii. p. 109. 

t Mr. Scott is not the only distinguished Christian and minister whose name is re 
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Now we appeal to the life of Scott written by his son to 
show, that this whole account is false and slanderous. Every 
one who has read the Memoir of Scott, or has the least ac- 
quaintance with the state of the English church at the period 
referred to, knows, that his change of sentiments, so far from 
being prompted by ambition, was effected in direct repugnance 
to every feeling of ambition. It was in fact such a renuncia- 
tion of flattering earthly prospects, such a crucifixion to the 
world, as has scarcely been witnessed since the conversion of 
the Apostle Paul. And so far from becoming “a sour, snarl- 
ing, grumbling” partizan in consequence of his change, it is 
evident from all the accounts of him, that it had a most happy 
and subduing effect upon his whole temper and character. 
From a quarrelsome, overbearing, cold-blooded Unitarian, ‘he 
became a kind, humble, affectionate, and persevering follower 
of the benevolent Jesus. Hear the following testimony, deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Daniel Wilson at his funeral. 


“J close this review of his (Mr. Scott's) character, by noticing the gradual 
but regular advances which he made in every branch of real godliness, and 
especially in overcoming his constitutional failings. This is, after all, the 
best test of Christian sincerity. His failings, as | have already intimated, lay 
on the side of roughness and severity of temper, pride of intellect, and confi- 
dence in hisown powers. But from the time when he first obeyed with his 
whole heart the truth of the gospel, he set himself to struggle against these 
and all other evil tendencies, to study s°lf-control, to aim at those graces which 
are most difficult to nature, and to employ allthe motives of the gospel to as- 
sist him in the contest ; and he gradually so increased in habitual mildness, hu- 
mility, and tenderness for others, as to become no less exemplary for these vir- 
tues, than he had long been for the opposite qualities of religious courage, 
firmness, and determination.” Memoirs, &c. pp. 395, 396. 


Mr. F’. addresses one of his Letters to Dr. Watts, alludes to 
the change of sentiments which he supposes he experienced 
late in life, and intimates that he became a Unitarian. In 
proof of this, he refers to some of his latest publications, and 
especially to his “ Solemn Address to the Deity.”—Mr. F. and 
his admirers may never have learned, or may have forgotten, 
that the /ast publication of Dr. Watts previous to his death was 
entitled “ The Glory of Christ as God-man,”—in which he 
declares “ that ¢rue and proper Deity is in Scripture ascrib- 
ed to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that 
they are represented often as as distinct personal agents.” p. 


proached by Mr. F. Bunyan he ‘ dislikes ;’ Meikle has ‘ sweetened solitude with the 
bitter drugs of Calvinism ;’ Hervey ‘has more evidences of folly and finery than of 
faith—more marks of pride and bigotry than of humble piety ;’ Young has’ ‘ violent 
passions and ambition ;’ ‘ Law’s Serious Call is objectionable in doctrine ;’ and Baxter 
‘scolds and threatens too much.’ pp. 18—22. Really, it is an honor to Mr. Scott, and 
would be to any other man, to be reproached and condemned in such company. 
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iv. In his “Solemn Address to the Deity,” too, are contained 
the following expressions : 


“‘ Hast thou not ascribed Divine names, and titles, and characters to thy Son 
and thy Holy Spirit in thy word,as well as assumed them tothyself? And 
hast thou not appointed to them such glorious offices as cannot be executed, 
without something of Divinity or true Godhead in them?” Speaking of 
Christ in this prayer, Lr. Watts says,“ I believe he is a man,in whom dwells 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. I believe he is one with God; heig 
God manifested in the flesh ; and thatthe man Jesus is so closely and insep- 
arably united with the true and eternal Godhead, as to become one person, even 
as the soul and body make one man.’™* 


We quote another of the statements of Mr. F., to show to 
what lengths sectarian zeal and prejudices may go, in blinding 
the eyes of a man and hardening his heart. 


“ Many, now-a-days, show that they are Christians, chiefly by a violation of 
the distinguishing precepts of the gospel. Morality is nothing—good 
works are nothing—humility, meekness, mercy and charity are nothing. If 
you only have a flaming party zeal—and adopt the prescribed Orthodox faith 
of the day, you may have a good hope, and a good character, and many 
friends.” 


Mr. F’. professes to have associated not a little with Orthodox 
Christians. Where did he learn that, in their estimation, “mo- 
rality is nothing—good works are nothing—humility, meek- 
ness, mercy and charity are nothing?” And if the Orthodox 
make nothing of morality and good works, how is it that peo- 
ple generally are so grossly deceived respecting them, thinking 
them so much better than they are? How is it that our au- 
thor himself has found it so difficult to persuade some people, 
that all piety and morality are not found on the side of the Or- 


thodox ? 


“Many cannot distinguish between ‘orthodoxy’ and christian piety and 
virtue. There are many so prejudiced and foolish, that they think all se- 
riousness and piety, all fearfulness of offending God, all anxiety about the 
soul, heaven, hell, and death, a/l carefulness in matters of religion—they 
think all this is Calvinism! They ought to be told in the plainest and 
simplest language, what ‘ orthodoxy,’ Calvinism, Hopkinsianism, and trin- 
itarianism, are, and what they are not; what is, and what is not peculiar 
to them. Many need to be told over and over again, that piety—-the 
love, fear, worship, and obedience of God—is not exclusively Calvinisin! 
To forsake the vanities, vices, and sins of the world is not exclusively 
Calvinism. ‘To keep the Sabbath, to go to meeting, to be engaged and 
devout in the house of God, to pray in one’s family and secretly,.is net 
exclusively Calvinism. To dread the displeasure and judgement of God, 
to desire his favor and approbation, is not exclusive'y Calvinism. To be 
sober, watchful and devout; making religion the great business of life; 
feeling, thinking and speaking of it; as ribing all glory and praise to God ; 


* Those who wish to see a full and unanswerable vindication of Dr. Watts from the 
charge of Unitarianism, may consult an article in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. ii. 


p. 354. 
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relying on his providence, and tracing the divine hand in every event— 
this is not exclusively Calvinism. To be anxiously inquiring what we 
must do to be saved; to strive for a gospel faith,a godly repentance, and 
a christian hope of pardon, peace, and reconciliation; to be earnest in 
making every possible preparation for death: to be constantly prepared— 
this is not exclusively Calvinism !” 


We wonder whether any Orthodox minister ever found it so 
difficult to persuade his hearers, that all piety, seriousness, and 
morality was not confined to the Unitarians ! 

Mr. EF’. seems to entertain peculiar notions in regard to the 
obligations of the marriage relation, and those not very consis- 
tent with the rights of conscience, or the peace of families or 
of society. He represents the Orthodox wife of a Unitarian 
husband, who goes to the meeting of her choice, and worships 
God according to the dictates of her conscience, as violating, not 
only her marriage vows,” and “those duties of subordination 
and respect which nature points out,” but the obligations of 
both “the Old and New Testament.” p. 196. Is it true then, 
we would ask, according to the notions of modern Unitarians, 
that the husband is bona fide the keeper of his wife’s con- 
science ? that he can act for her in her religious concerns, and 
answer for her in the Judgement? that when charged hereaf- 
ter with believing and cherishing a lie, it will be enough for her 
to respond, ‘ My faith was that of my husband! I was told 
that 1 ought to have no choice in the matter, but to form my 
teligion according to his wishes ! What would Mr. F. say to 
a Unitarian wife, who had an Orthodox, or Universalist, or an 
Infidel husband? Or if he had lived in the days of the Apos- 
tles, when believing wives in some instances had unbelieving 
husbands, what advice would he have given to these afflicted 
sisters? Must they have turned back from Christ, and gone 
and worshipped at the heathen temples ?—It is high time that 
all men of liberality or sense should frown on the abominable 
doctrine here advocated—a doctrine which, if carried out, would 
bind in adamantine chains the consciences of half the human 
race. 

Mr. F., like some other Unitarians whose writings we have 
seen, runs frequently into the most palpable inconsistencies.— 
He professes to be shocked at the “uncharitableness of the Or- 
thodox, p. x, while he continually imputes to them the basest 
Motives, and judges them in the most uncharitable manner. 
“Tt has seemed to me that ambition, avarice, distinction, love 
of power and dominion, love of novelty, §c. lay at the bot- 
tom of many of the religious schemes and enterprises of the 
day.” p. xiiiHe censures the Orthodox for offering tracts to 
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those of a different opinion from themselves, p. xv; but, wri- 
ting to one of a different opinion from himself, he says, “] 
shall endeavor soon to convey to you a number of Unitarian 
tracts and books, which I shall expect yeu will have the cun- 
osity, patience, and ingenuousness, to read ; to examine care- 
fully and dispassionately. As you wish tosustain the character 
of a man and a Christian, 1 expect you will seize this opportu. 
nity to enlighten that ignorance, which is so disgraceful to 
yourself, and so unfriendly to others.”*—He professes to “ assert, 
defend and encourage, the right of free inquiry and private 
judgement,” p. 155, but would altogether deprive the wife of 
this right, at least when she differs from her husband, and dis- 
courages the exercise of it in others. “1 should advise you to 
avoid the meetings which are held so frequently in your neigh- 
borhood. If they entice you, consent not.” p. 112.—In various 
parts of these Letters, Mr. F’. enlarges upon the differences be- 
tween the Orthodox and Unitarians, and labors to vindicate the 
system of the latter ; while he asserts that these “ differences 
are about things, not so clearly revealed, if revealed at all,” and 
“about which it would be the wisdom of cisputants “ to con- 
fess their ignorance, and their piety and peace to let them 
alone.” p. 7.—He censures the “ exclusive spirit” of the Or 
thodox, p. 48, while he himself disapproves of promiscuous 
exchanges, p. 210, and thinks that Unitarians ought not to 
“send a child to a Calvinistic school or College.” p. 45. 

We might proceed to examine these Letters at greater 
length ; but we are tired of the labor, and it seems to us un- 
necessary. What propriety in undertaking to refute a man, 
who thus perpetually contradicts and refutes himself ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CREED OF LORD BACON. 


The following is part of the creed of Sir Francis Bacon, Viscount of St. Alban’s, 
lord high Chancellor of England, author of Novum Organum and other philosoph- 
ical works, and one of the greatest geniuses that any age or country has produced. 


[ believe that nothing is without beginning but God; no na 
ture, no matter, no spirit, but one only and the same God. That 


* Observe what delicacy of manner!! 
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God, as he is eternally almighty, only wise, only good in his na- 
ture; so he is eternally Father, Son, and Spirit in persons. 

I believe that God is so holy, pure, and jealous, as it is impossi- 
ble for him to be pleased in any creature, though the work of his 
own hands; so that neither angel, man, nor wurld, could stand, or 
can stand, one moment in his eyes, without beholding the same in 
the face of a mediator; and therefore, that before him, with whom 
all things are present, the Lamb of God was slain before all 
worlds ; without which eternal counsel of his, it was impossible for 
him to have descended to any work of creation; but he should 
have enjoyed the blessed and individual society of three persons in 
godhead forever. 

But that, out of his eternal and infinite goodness and love, pur- 
posing to become a creator, and to communicate to his creatures, 
he ordained in his eternal counsel, that one person of the godhead 
should be united to one nature, and to one particular of his crea- 
tures; that so, in the person of the mediator, the true ladder might 
be fixed, whereby God might descend to his creatures, and his 
creatures might ascend to God. 

That he chose (according to his good pleasure) man to be that 
creature, to whose nature the person of the eternal Son of God 
should be united; and amongst the generations of men, elected a 
small flock, in whom (by the participation of himself) he purposed 
to express the riches of his elory. 

That God created man in his own image, in a conpeng: soul, 
in innocency, in free-will, and in sovereignty: that he gave him a 
law and a commandment, which. was in his power to hed ‘ep, but he 
kept i itnot: that man made a total defection from God, presuming 
to imagine, that the commandments and prohibitions of God were 
not the rules of eood and evil. 

That in the fullness of time, penne to the promise and oath, 
of a chosen lineare, descended the blessed Seed of the woman. 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son a God, and Saviour of the 
world; who was conceived by the. power and overshadowing of 
the Holy Ghost, and took flesh of the Virgin Mary: that the Word 
did not only take flesh, or was joined to flesh, but was made flesh, 
thouzh without confusion of substance or nature; so as the eternal 
Son of God, and the ever blessed Son of Mary, was one person. 

That Jesus, the Lord, became in the flesh a sacrificer, and sacri- 
fice for sin : a satisfaction and price to the justice of God ; a meriter 
of glory and the kingdom; a pattern of all aah teousness ; a pre ach- 
er of the word which himself was; a finisher of the ceremony; a 
corner stone to remove the separation between Jew and Gent tile : 
an intercessor for the church; a Lord of nature in his miracles; a 
conqueror of death and the power of darkness in his resurrection 
and that he fulfilled the whole counsel of God ; performing all his 
sacred offices and anointing on earth. 

That the sufferings and merits of Christ, as the »y are sufficient t 
do away the sins of the whole world, so they y are only effectual to 
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those which are regenerate by the Holy Ghost, who breatheth 
where he will of free oTrace: W hich rrace, as a Sé ed incorruptible, 


quickeneth the spirit of man, and conceiveth him anew, a son of 


God, and member of Christ. 

That the work of the Spirit, though it be not tied to any means 
in heaven or earth, yet is ordinarily dispensed by the preaching 
of the word, and administration of the sacraments: the covenants 
of the fathers upon the children; prayer; reading; the censures 
of the church, &c. 

That there is an universal or catholic church of God, dispersed 
over the face of the earth, which is Christ's spouse, and Christ's 
body ; beings vathered of the fathers of the old world, of the church 
of the Jews, of the spirits of the faithful dissolved, and the spirits 
of the faithful militant, and of the names yet to be born, which 
are already written in the book of life That there 1s also a visi- 
ble church, distinguished by the outward works of God’s covenant, 
and the receiving of the holy doctrine, with the use of the myste- 
ries of God, and the invocation and sanctification of his holy name 

I believe, that the souls of such as die in the Lord are blessed, 
and rest from their labors, and enjoy the sight of God: yet so as 
1elr elory in the 
last day. At which time all flesh of man shall arise and be chang- 
ed, and shall appear and receive from Jesus Christ his eternal 
judgement; and the glory of the saints shall then be full; and 
the kingdom shall be given up to God the Father 


they are in expectation of a farther revelation of t 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Memorial of the Year eighteen Hundred and thirty one: 
A Sermon delivered at Newbu ryport, Dec. 31, 1831, 
a public thanksgiving of several of the Churches for the Spiritual 
Mercies of the past year. By L. F. Dimmicx. Newburyport 
E. W. Allen, & Co. pp. 20. 

Conversion the Work of God: A Sermon delivered Dec. 31, 
1831, a Day devoted by several Churches in Newburyport and its 
vicinily to united praise for the spiritual blessings of the year. By 
Daniet Dana, D. D. Newburyport: W. & J. Gilman. pp. 24. 

These discourses, it will be perceived, were delivered on the same day, and 
on the same joyful occasion,—an “ occasion of public thanksgiving in sev- 
eral of the churches in Newburyport end the vicinity for the spiritual mer- 
eies of the past year.” It is the object of Mr. Dimmick, first, to answer 
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some objections to Revivals of Religion, and then to speak of the recent re- 
yivals, of their distinctive character and their results, as witnessed in his 
own vicinity, and throughout the country. His remarks are appropriate and 
interesting, honorable to the Divine Spirit, and calculated to leave deep and 
right impressions on the mind. They must have prepared every devout 
hearer to respond with new emphasis, in the language of the text, The Lord 


glad. 


hath done great things for us, whereof we are 

The subject of Dr. Dana's Sermon is also exceedingly appropriate to the 
occasion, Conversion the work of God. This important truth is established, 
first, from ‘“‘ the undeniable fact, that naturally there is not a particle of ho- 
liness, nor the remotest tendency to holiness, in the human breast,” but “ the 
depravity of man is so deep and vital,” that no means, “ apart from a special 
divine interposition, can accomplish the conversion of the soul ;"—and, sec- 
ondly, by an appeal to the Scriptures. In conclusion, Dr. D. endeavors to 
free the leading sentiment of his discourse from the objection, “ that it is in- 
compatible with the liberty and accountability of man,” and makes it the 
ground of a fervent appeal to his Christian brethren and friends to give to 
God the glery which is due to his name. 

“Tf conversion is the work of God; if it is a signal and transcendent dis- 
play of divine power and mercy to man; if it is the most invaluable of all 
blessings ; what praise shall we render, this day, for all the wonders which 
have marked the present year? Shail we not call on our souls, and all that 
is within us, to magnify the Holy One, for the marvellous things which He 
has wrought in the midst of us, and in our neighborhood, and through the 
length and breadth of our land? Ours has been a country distinguishingly 
blessed, from the period when our pious Fathers sought these shores. Amer- 
ica has been signalized among the nations, as al nd of revivals of religion. 
But no year, | apprehend, has been so richly franght with this mércy, as the 
present. From every region of our country the delightful intelligence has 
come; and almost every gale has wafted to us new materials for devout grat- 
itude and joy. Characters the most unlovely and unpromising, as well as 
the more pleasing and pliant forms of human nature, have been brought to 
bow before the doctrines of the cro-s. The aged, and the young; the 
wealthy, and the poor ; the distinguished in society, and the almost unknown; 
the self-righteous and the profane; the moral, the intemperate, the impure ; 

5! - gor I ? M I t 
the hypocrite, the infidel, and the scoffer, have all found a common level at 
‘ba 4 ’ ’ 
the Saviour's feet.”’ 

With the exception of a few expressions, which some of the author's friends 
might wish to see altered, the sermon before us is one of more than ordinary 
excellence —We wish we couid say the same of the notes appended to it. 
These notes, indeed, discover a spirit of kindness and faithfulness which we 
honor and approve ; but they also discover a degree of misapprehension on 
the part of the author, which must be afflictive to himself, and may, by his 
instrumentality, be injurious to others. We shall enter into no controversy 
here on the question whether all sin is voluntary, although we acknowledge 
that for involuntary sin, if such a thing be possible, we see not how a person 
can feel himself culpable, or deserving of punishment, any more than for the 
features of his face, or the faculties of his mind. But we must insist that 
“ +4: . . . . 

the position, that holiness and sin belong only to voluntary affections and 
actions,” is not to be regarded as an innovation, a novelty. To mention but 
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a single instance, our author knows perfectly well that, by the venerable 
Spring—a name highly and deservedly honored, not only in Newburyport, 
but in all New England—this position was strenuously maintained. 

We must also insist, that the doctrine in question is not of that dangerous, 
destructive tendency, “ going to undermine the whole fabric of religion and 
even of morality,” which Dr. D. would represent. Of this, the excellent 
character of those Orthodox ministers in general who have maintained this 
doctrine, (including all the Hopkinsians, and how many others we know not) 
their distinguished success in preaching the Gospel, and the abiding, happy 
results of their labors, are sufficient proofs. If Dr. D. will show us one 
church, where this and the kindred doctrines were preached fifty years 
ago, which has relapsed into Unitarianism, we will show him twenty, where 
the doctrines of an inert sinful nature and passive regeneration were then 
preached, which have since made that dreadful plunge. Persons were first 
taught that they could not (in any sense) change their own hearts ; and then, 
as a natural consequence, that they must do such things as they could ;—they 
must use means and come to the sacrament with such hearts as they had, 
and wait till God should give them better hearts. In this way, many churches 
became filled up, in great measure, with unconverted members ;—who pre- 
pared the way and opened the door for unconverted ministers ;—who soon 
persuaded themselves and others that conversion, in the proper sense of the 
term, was unnecessary and unmeaning. We state these things as matter, 
not of speculation, but of sober history, of fact ; and we have no doubt, after 
long and diligent inquiry and observation, that this, in nearly every case, 
was the manner, in which Arminianism and Unitarianism crept into the 
churches of New England. And should another crop of these tares (which 
may God avert!) spring up in the midst of us to trouble us, in all probability 
the ground will be prepared for them, and the seed sown, in a similar way. 

We must further say, before closing, that we know of no Orthodox Chris- 
tians among us who deny “ the doctrine of native depravity,” or are chargea- 
ble with admitting the fearful consequences of such a denial on which Dr. D. 
has insisted. There may be those, there certainly are, who explain this doe- 
trine differently from our author ; but we know of none who profess to deny 
either its truth, or its importance. Mucl less do we know of any who “ vir- 
tually say to sinners, Without Christ you can do every thing !” 

In some of the concluding sentences of these Notes, we are happy to ex- 
press our entire concurrence with the aut/or. 


“ Men should be frequently reminded that their natural faculties, and their 
means of knowledge, constitute them free and accountable agents, and lay 
them under immediate and infinite obligations to give themselves to God. 
Their inability, which they are prone to regard as their excuse, is really their 
sin ; for it is an affair of the heart. All this, however, does not vacate their 
dependence on the sovereign mercy of Heaven, for every right thought and 
feeling. And until this dependence, as well as this obligativn be seen and 
felt, they will be ill prepared to submit to Christ. Should the period arrive, 
when the importance and necessity of divine influence shall be denied, or 
overlooked, or little felt, it would be a dark day tor our country. The Holy 
Spirit would withdraw. All our bright and lovely prospects would be blast- 
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ed. Our churches would languish and die. Adieu, then, to genuine conver- 
sions, and genuine revivals of religion. Adieu to religion itself.” 


2. The prospects of the Heathen without the Gospel : A Sermon 


preached AZ) Portland, on Nabbath venting, ft b. 26, 1832. By 
Bennet ‘I'yter, D. D. Portland: A. Shirley. pp. 2 


“Several Ministers in Portland and the vicinity have agreed to sustain a Monthly 
Missionary Lecture, to be preached on the last Sabbath evening in each month, with a 
view to excite a deeper interest in favor of Fore‘gu and Domestic Missions.” The 
discourse before us was delivered on one ef these occasions. The preacher shows 
conclusively that the heathen will not be saved, because they “live agreeably to the 
light which they enjoy,” for so they do not live; uor because “ of their sincerity,” for 
they cannot be thought sincere in all their conduct, and their sincerity, as far as it goes, 
is no excuse for wilful ignorance and consequent sin. “ We are brought, therefore, to 
the conclusion that the heathen, if saved at all, must be saved through the intervention 
of pardoning mercy.” But mercy cannot be extended to sinners, except through faith 
in the blood of Christ ; and ‘how shall the heathen believe ou him of whom they have 
not heard ?’—Dr. Tyler does not, indeed, undertake to decide that none of the adult 
heathen have ever been saved; but he insists that to suppose them saved, except pos- 
sibly in some extraordinary cases, “is inconsistent with the tenor of the Bible, and 
with the whole history of the heathen world.” On the ground of this conclusion, he 
urges impressively and eloquently “the duty of sending the Gospel to the heathen.” 
We would gladly quote whole pages from this part of the discussion, but our limits 
will not permit. The reading and hearing discourses such as this cannot fail to in- 
crease the interest in favor of Missions, and to “‘ promote the grand enterprize of evan- 
gelizing the world.” 


3. Biography of Self Taught Men With an Introductory Es- 
say, by B. B. Epwarps. Boston: Perkins & Marvin 1832 
pp. 312. 


The public are here presented with more than thirty biographical sketches (some of 
them short) of men who, by their own enterprise and exertions, and the accompanying 
blessing of God, raised themselves from humble life to stations of high respectability 
and usefulness. ‘The object of the compiler (which is to afford encouragement to a 
large and deserving class of young men in our country, who are now struggling to rise 
in the same way) is certainly one of great importance. We hope he may be induced 


still farther to prosecute his plan, and favor the public with an additional volume. 


4. Tales of the Tn lians ks being pro ii passages of the His- 
tory of the ‘North American Natives Taken from Authentic 
Sources. By B. B. Tuarcuer, Es |. Boston: Waitt & Dow 
831. pp. 253 


This little volume affords evidence of patient research, and of competent informa 
tion, on the part of its author. His “tales,” he assures us, are not fictions, but have 
been gleaned from rare works of unquestioned authority. By far the greater part of 
them will be entirely new to the generality of American readers. The work is design- 
ed and calculated to give a fair illustration of the Indian character. We were partic- 
ularly and painfully interested in his account of “ the Christian Indians,” (so called) or 
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those individuals of different tribes who were to some extent civilized, Christianized, 
and formed into a community by themselves, by the efforts of the Moravians, near the 
middle of the last century.—Mr. Thatcher is ev idently a friend of the Indians ; and al] 
who sympathize with him in such friendship should make themselves acquainted with 


this interesting volume. 


5. Bi ISTH] hy of Pious Persons, abridged for Youth. Spring- 
field: Merriam, Little & Co. 1832. pp. 336. 

The lovers of religious biography will be interested and profited in the perusal of 
this little volume. They have here sketches of the lives of forty individuals, who lived 


at different periods through nearly three centuries, and were “ diversified by every 


grade of rank and station, from the obscurity of the humble householder, to the pomp 


of nobility, and the splendor of a throne.” Yet ‘amidst all this coutrast of structure 
and circumstance, oue possession was common to them all.’ It was the religion of the 


Gospel—the ‘ one thing needful’ for them—‘ the good part which could not be taken 
away.’ This ‘guarded them in prosperity,’ aud ‘ sustained them in adversity ;’ ‘ gave 
them the victory over temptation,’ and ‘ took from the ills of life their power to hunt 
the soul.’ We hope every youthful reader of the volume may rise from it with new 


impressions of the reality and excellency of this holy religion, and with new resolutions 


to mage the pear! of great price his own. 


6. Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, in 
fou r books: m uch c yrrected, enlarged, and improve d, from the pri- 
mary authorities. By Joun Lawrence Von Mosneu, D. D. 
Chancellor of the University of Gottingen A New and Lateral 
Translation, from the original Latin, with copious additienal 
notes, original and selected. By James Murpocr, D. D. New 
Haven: Published by A. H. Maltby. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. L pp. 256. 
1832. 


We welcome this new translation of Mosheim for two reasons :—1. The translation 
by Maclaine, through which alone the work has hitherto been accessible to the English 
reader can hardly in strictness be called a trans(ation. lt is, in many parts of it, more 
properly a paraphrase,—in which the sense of the original is amplified, modified, and 
im eilect altered. ~ Dr. Maclaine admits that he has “ taken considerable liberties with 
his author’’—an admission which, of itself, is enough to destroy the credit of his work, 
as a guide to the actual results and statements of Mosheim. ‘The new translation, it 
may be presumed, is free from this objection. But 2. Dr. Murdock bas enriched the 
work belore us with numerous and valuable original notes, c« mMprising: an amount of 
information derived from !-cclesiastical histomans who have written since Moshem, 
Of the first volume—the only one yet published—these notes constitute almost a third 
part. 

— a ‘ 2 —" : , : d 
he Harmony of the Divine Attributes, in the Contrivance 
and Accomplishment of Man's Redemption. By Wi Liam Bates, 
D. D. With an Introductory Essay by A. Aurexanver, D.D. 

T {wee ee . > a A re eS sian Qs 
New York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1831. 
pp. 348, 

William Bates was one of the “ theological giants” of the seventeenth century, and 
greatly admired among his cotemporaries for the majesty, beauty, and eloquence of 
his style. Of all his printed works. this on the “‘ Harmony of the Divine Auributes” is 

) k z ) ! i . 
perhaps the most valuable. “It would be difficult to mention any single work ia 
which the glorious plan of man’s redemption 1s more fully and clearly exhibited. 
The public are under obligations to Dr. Alexander for bringing it forward, as well a 
for his instructive Preface. 














